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SPAIN—AND BRITAIN 


Met another week of barbarous hostilities has passed in 
"spain; and still the only certainty is that the struggle will 
be bitter and protracted. At the end of last week the rebel 
general Franco’s southern force, supported by thousands 
of black troops transported from Spanish Morocco, cap- 
tured Badajoz; and the victory was celebrated by the 

holesale execution of about 2,000 of its defenders. This 
Mas rouséd the passions of the Spanish Government’s 
@pporters, and they have also begun to execute prisoners. 
» the civil war in Spain has thus given Spain’s Moorish 
4 ubject population on the African side of the Straits of 
Vibraltar an unlooked-for opportunity to take revenge 
mpon its European masters. The massacre of the citizens 
o Badajoz at the hands of Moroccan mercenaries in 1936 
6 @ swift and terrible retort to the overthrow of the Rifi 
patriot Abd-al-Karim in 1926. It is a far greater portent 
Man the annihilating defeat which Abd-al-Karim had 
Previously inflicted, in 1921, upon a Spanish army under 
me command of the unfortunate General Silvestre; for 
meen years ago it was at any rate on Moroccan ground 
Mat the Spaniards suffered their defeat by the Moors, 
Whereas to-day we see Moors massacring Spaniards in 


Spain itself. 
" ‘other parts of the battle area, rebel warships have 
een co-operating with the rebel land forces in Guipuzcoa 
@ an attack on San Sebastian, with the aim of securing a 
port in the north; but so far without avail. Asturias is 

i it the hands of the miners’ associations; the Govern- 
ent forces have extended their front from Catalonia until 
fagossa, the arsenal stronghold of the rebel General 
@S northern forces, is almost surrounded; and in the 
ii-east the Government’s levies have pushed forward 
etuel and southward from Valencia. Stories of pressure 
mdric aot food shortage in the capital are appa- 

| ©Xaggerated. 

. nwhil , every day that passes, even if it brings news 
et progress, also brings evidence of the of 
support for the rebels in the districts they com- 
and guerrilla warfare in their rear are 


aban 


evidently taking place; and the report that the white rebel 
officers have to disarm their own black troops except 
during action itself emphasises the strategical disadvantages 
of small numbers and a hostile terrain under which they 
are conducting their criminally reckless campaign. It is 
a savage tragedy which they have staged in their mother- 
land; and their own acts have ensured that a revolt which 
has quickly become a civil war will be contested, to the 
point of extermination, with the utmost brutality on both 
sides. 

This week, however, even the most unimaginative and 
indifferent foreign observer must have been made aware 
of the extreme gravity of the issue which the Spanish 
rebellion has raised for Europe as a whole. During the 
week British, French, Italian and German aeroplanes— 
the British machines were civil craft capable of rapid 
conversion for bombing purposes—have been arriving in 
Spain upon one pretext or another; and this despite British, 
French and German official declarations that the transac- 
tions were frowned upon. As we write, there is still. no 
reply from Signor Mussolini to the French Government’s 
proposal for an effective agreement among the chief 
European Powers concerned to abstain from active assist- 
ance to either side in Spain. The British, French, 
Russian, Polish, Swedish, i and Po 
governments have agreed to it; but the German Govern- 
ment has suspended its reply in order to force the Spanish 
Government to lift its naval blockade in certain waters. 

On this point it is high time some plain speaking took 
place—to the British as much as to the Italian, French 
and German Governments. As we pointed out in our 
leading article a fortnight ago, so long as none of the 
countries concerned officially recognises the rebels in Spain 
as belligerents, all those States are legally bound not to 
lend the rebels any aid or succour—unless they are pre- 
pared to levy war on the Spanish Government é 
‘* Rebels, as outlaws, a no rights.”’ If, Senna 
are ive of all these Powers is an agreemen no 
aid to either side it is, in effect, a voluntary undertaking 
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by the democratic Powers to refrain from lending perfectly 
proper aid to a friendly and constitutionally appointed 
Government—for the sake of European peace. This is a 
very great surrender by the Western Powers. It means 
taking the risk of a further encroachment of the dictator- 
ships which, if they continue to extend and to combine, 
may become an increasing menace to freedom everywhere. 
But it also means a possible menace to vital French and 
British interests. 

Such a self-denying ordinance could, therefore, only 
possibly be justified on the assumption that the embargo 
on aid to either side is completely effective; and also that 
it is comprehensive. For the Abyssinian story—as well as 
the experience of the past month—clearly shows that petrol 
and coal supplies may turn the scale as effectively as guns 
or bombing planes. What is the chance that any effective 
list of warlike stores will be agreed upon by the Powers 
concerned? The experience of the League’s Sanctions 
Committee is still too painfully fresh in our minds to 
warrant sanguine expectancy that a complete ring can be 
maintained around Spanish territory without an effective 
blockade. Even in international law, a declaration of 
blockade does not suffice; to be legally binding a blockade 
must be effective. 

Yet the attitude of the Powers at the end of this week 
is hardly in keeping with absolute neutrality—still less 
with friendliness to the properly constituted Government 
of Spain. Germany has entered an emphatic protest against 
the searching of a German vessel by a Spanish Government 
cruiser, has ordered her warships to take even forcible steps 
to prevent similar action in future, and is apparently to 
demand an indemnity—and this in spite of the fact that 
the Spanish Government, as it was obviously entitled to 
do, had declared a blockade of certain waters and was 
engaged in enforcing it. It would be strange doctrine to 
deny a Government the right to enforce a blockade against 
rebels seeking to overthrow its authority, unless and until 
other Governments choose to regard these rebels as 
“* belligerents ’’ ! 

Sir Samuel Hoare, on the other hand, has announced the 
British Government’s decision to ban the export to Spain 
of ail forms of arms and munitions contained in the Arms 
Export Prohibition Order (1931). This includes civil air- 
craft, whether flown to Spain or sent whole or in part 
by ship. Exporters must even satisfy themselves that such 
exports are not going to other countries which might 
tranship them to Spain. While this might have been suit- 
able action as part of an agreed international neutrality 
plan, it has, in fact, an anti-Government bias so long as 
the Fascist powers continue to allow their nationals to 
send aid to the rebel forces. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that our interest—no less 
than our duty as a democratic Power—incline us to the 
side of the Spanish Government. Indeed, even those who 
are most afraid of the ‘‘ red ’’ complexion of that Govern- 
ment’s supporters must realise that the more they are 
denied sympathy and support by other democratic coun- 
tries, the more “‘red’’ the anti-Fascist forces 2re likely 
to become. 

But perhaps the consideration most likely to appeal to 
Mr Baldwin and his colleagues is the strategical situation 
in the Western Mediterranean and the traditional attitude 
this country has long adopted towards the ambitions of 
Germany and Italy in that region. Some highly relevant 
facts in this connection are recalled in a Note on page 343. 
Conservative and Liberal statesmen in the 
hesitated to assert the minance of Briti 
interests in Spain and in the African littoral 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Since the Presidential campaign opened with the 
conventions and the acceptance speeches of condieat 
Mr Landon and Mr Roosevelt, the war between the parties 
has been a series of skirmishes, and the candidates them. 
selves have more or less retired from direct action 
President Roosevelt is waiting for the first rush of Republi- 
can zeal to exhaust itself, and Governor Landon is honj 
that the Republican turn of the tide will continue right 
up to the election and carry him to the White House 
without any open aggression on his part. Practically all 
the ‘‘ straw ’’ votes so far taken suggest that at present 
the parties are more nearly equal than at any time since 
the Democrats were returned to power, and that if the 
election were held now Governor Landon might even obtain 
a majority in the electoral college, if not in the 

vote. It is more significant that the borderline States 
which are at present inclined to be Republican are those 
with the largest electoral vote, and that a slight swing of 
one of these States towards the Democrats would give Mr 
Roosevelt victory, while a swing in all of them would 
produce a Roosevelt landslide. It seems reasonable tactics 
therefore for Mr Roosevelt to hold back his main attack 
with the aim of converting some or all of these States on 
the eve of the election; and Mr Landon is probably playing 
his best hand by trying to antagonise nobody, and hoping 
that his opponents will make a serious mistake. 

Mr Landon’s acceptance speech added nothing to the 
country’s knowledge of the man, or his programme. The 
compromise platform drawn up by the Republican Con- 
vention made it difficult to see whether the Progressives 
had really defeated the Old Guard, or whether the old 
policies were merely disguising themselves in Progressive 
clothing for the sake of the election. The candidate’s own 
statements on the constitutional amendment, the civil ser- 
vice and the gold standard suggested that he was determined 
to control his own destiny. But the only additional 
clarification of his policies was drawn from him by the 
Socialist candidate, Mr Norman Thomas. The Governor 
had said that he favoured the right of labour to organise 
without interference from any body. This, in fact, was 
the formula generally used by the industrialists to prevent 
labour organisers from coming into any industry or factory 
from the outside, and to buttress the company-controlled 
union. It was only when challenged that the Governor 
stood up for the right of labour to organise itself. 

President Roosevelt, on the other hand, made one of his 
most effective speeches in acceptance of his party’s nomina- 
tion. He declared that the American Revolution was fought 
to win freedom from political autocracy; that in the subse- 
quent years economic royalists had carved out for 
themselves new dynasties, and that the organised power 
of the Government must be used to protect citizens from 
the new economic tyranny. This attitude has naturally 
been attacked on the ground that it spells an end to political 
and economic liberty, and that the true remedy for 
economic tyranny is for the Government not to enhance 
its own power but to restore the rules of free, small-scale, 
competition, and merely hold the ring. This is a difficult 
argument to maintain, since it has yet to be proved that 
Government control can be fully removed from industry in 
existing circumstances in the United States. Any pfo- 
gramme formed along these lines automatically becomes 
suspect as a mere attempt to avoid effective Government 
regulation of industry, rather than a serious alternative. 
This is doubtless why many American observers feel that 
although the Republican Party profess an equal desire to 
that of the Democratic Party to prevent economic 
abuses, the spirit is not in them; whereas, however 
numerous the mistakes that may have been made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he really understands the problem of the 
day, and is emotionally as well as intellectually determined 
to find the solution. Many seem to expect that, however 
sincere Governor Landon may be, if he were returned as 
President, control of his policies would rapidly be taken 
over by the Eastern Old Guard. His voice, they say, may 
be Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 

ice-President Garner, another Democratic candidate for 
re-election, has so far been silent, but his counterpart 08 
the Republican side, Colonel Knox, is waving the firebrand 
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of Old-Guard Republicanism, and obviously enjoying his 
attacks on the New Deal. This is a convenient division of 
labour, which leaves Mr Landon free to express his 
sympathies with many of the New Deal’s functions— 
though not, of course, with the manner in which they are 
implemented by the Democrats. 

In the political field there are two other items of major 
relevance to the outcome of the election. The more impor- 
tant is the Trade Union quarrel and the emergence of 
Mr John L. Lewis as the pro-Roosevelt leader of an aggres- 
sive industrial unionism. But the more irresponsible 
Lemke-Coughlin-Smith-Townsend combination — whose 
policies include inflation, pensions for practically every- 
body, the wealth shared, every man a king, and no truck 
with Communism—may have a decisive effect in a few 
States if it succeeds in tilting the electoral scale away from 
one major Party toward the other. The Republicans hope 
that the Democrats will suifer more than themselves; but 
it remains to be proved whether those who now shout for 
this new Union Party will desert their old allegiances when 
the time comes to vote. 

It is difficult to tell which party will benefit from the 
chief economic developments of this year: the drought 
and business recovery. The drought, like the floods earlier 
in the year, provides an excellent example of the necessity 
to prevent disaster and starvation by Government interven- 
tion, whether by civil engineering works, reforestation, 
and soil erosion control, or by regulation of production and 
prices. This obviously puts the Republicans at a disad- 
vantage, since they feel that they too must advocate relief 
for the farmers if they wish to win the farming vote. Any 
attempt on their part to assert that the responsibility should 
be shouldered by the separate States is countered by the 

ocrats with a reference to Kansas, and a suggestion 
that the policies preached for Washington should be 
practised at Topeka. 

The réle of business recovery is difficult to estimate. 
Normally, a prosperous America tends to be Republican, 
and the easing of the economic strain of depression should 
proportionately weaken the force of the New Deal argu- 
ments. But the erratic unemployment statistics suggest 
that recovery has not yet been accompanied by a parallel 
increase of employment. Many millions of voters are still 

dent upon Federal relief, and the switch-over to 
ublicanism may not occur by November. Many of 
the business men who supported Roosevelt in 1932 under 
the panic effect of the depression have, of course, alread 
pe a their natural faiths. But aa the Pree 

: © everything possible to base his election, n 
merely on the claim that he has induced a business 
recovery, but that he has also controlled recovery so as 
to promote economic reform, and that a reversion to the 
old: lican faith would be a return to the disastrous 

which culminated in the aa Depression. poli 

a remains one other possible influence. Should poli- 
tical developments in Spain embroil Europe in growing 
difficulties, ‘there would develop a struggle in America 
betweem the desire to trade and the desire to avoid entangle- 


ment with the European Powers. Even if this compli- 
cation does not arise, the campaign has all the signs of 
growing fierceness. The outcome of the election is clearly 
by no means as certain as it appeared six months ago. 
te > has great hopes; but the President still has 
the odds. 





MOVEMENTS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


FOREIGN trade has for long been the weakest link in the 
chain of British recovery. The total of imports, it is true, 
has been well maintained, but the measures which have 
been taken to divert the purchases of the British market 
from one group of countries to another have had serious 
effects, and can hardly fail to have still further effects in 
the future, on the volume and character of our exports. 
The failure of exports to recover to their pre-depression 
level is responsible, directly or indirectly, for the great mass 
of abnormal unemployment in the country, especially in 
the depressed areas. In recent months this weak link in 
the chain has appeared to be weakening still further, for the 
previous rate of recovery in exports, inadequate though it 
was, has very perceptibly slowed down. The July to 
(analysed in a separate Note on page 346) show e 
increases both in the total of exports and also in some of 
the commodities which have been most conspicuously 
lagging behind. It is to be hoped that this heralds a change 
in the trend, but it would be foolhardly to base any con- 
clusions on a single month’s figures. 

The table below gives particulars of imports from, and of 
exports to, European countries and their extra-European 
dependencies in the first six months of recent years: — 

TRADE WITH EuROPEAN COUNTRIES 
First Half-Year 
(000’s omitted) 


Imports British Exports 
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The most notable feature of this table is the drastic reduc- 
tion in trade with Italy. Imports have almost disappeared, 
while exports have been cut down to less than 6 per cent. 
of their 1935 value. If Italy is left out of account, total 
imports from Europe have increased from {115,164,000 to 
£130,098,000, while exports have fallen from {68,017,000 
to £66,012,000. The increase in imports is fairly general, 
only Russia and Greece having failed to benefit from it. 
Imports from Finland and Roumania were actually higher 
in the first half of 1936 than in the same period of 1929, 
while the small countries included in ‘‘ Other European 
Countries ’’ are now selling us almost twice as much as 
seven years ago. The largest increases under this head are 
There is 
rather greater variety of experience in exports to European 
countries. Most countries show declines, but the Scan- 


, dinavian and Baltic countries are conspicuous exceptions. 


The second table shows figures of trade with foreign 
countries outside Europe : — 


TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES OUTSIDE EUROPE 
First Half-Year 





(000’s omitted) 
Imports British Exports 
From or to EE TTI 
1s29 | 1993 | 1995 | 1906 1929 | 1990 | 180s | 1096 
Fe OF aR ey Sh Ee | t.§ £28 @280g 
ID Vitinseinisincies 912 322 299 350 | 1,508 779 446 541 
Egypt................ | 13,302] 5,798 | 6,196 | 6,592 | 6,464 | 3,131 | 3,238 | 3,904 
SE ica laschitieniiesachin 697 121 758 | 1,076 | 1,284} 1,028] 1,006 961 
ED Siacimegeniiienbias 4,301} 3,900 | 4,174 | 3,649 | 1,093 421 1,414} 1,123 
SS RERESES 5,458} 2,036 | 2,342 | 2,924 | 7,474 | 3,206 | 2,703 | 2,732 
oe iaeeiienntnnian 4,307| 3,394 | 4,589 | 4,901 | 6,423 | 2,537 | 2,240 | 1,735 
Jnited States* 100,897 | 34,778 | 37,121 | 44,484 | 22,639 | 7,770 | 10,469 | 12,943 
Sl bhereishesmabhdinie: 3,240; 1,440] 1, 2,123 | 1,170 341 474 502 
SIR ins dpiienbenis 1,409; 1,461 1,849 | 1,511 1,214 698 734 675 
Colombia............ 1,283 556 207 430 | 1,915 | 1,177} 1,023 1,071 
i chineneanienandy 2,043| 1,568 | 1,285 | 1,413 | 1,012 374 519 587 
ID thicetcbscninanss 5,581 | 1,973 | 3,317 | 2,881 | 3,853 893 880 
EE Discnedentiniihcen 3,009} 2,411 | 4,119 | 4,341 | 7,299 | 3,170 | 2,445 | 2,127 
Uruguay ............ 3,328| 1,700 | 1,722 | 2,400 | 1,704 805 684 950 
| 3,198 715 | 1,778 | 1,770 318 213 49 90 
BEE aittsnnsabs 40,983 | 21,922 | 22,187 | 20,834 | 14,014 | 6,352 | 7,304 | 7,502 
Non-Euro- 
pean Countries.. | 6,229) 4,532 | 2,934 | 3,654 | 5,820 | 2,879 | 2,509 | 2,198 
a 200,177 | 88,627 | 96,417 |105,333 | 85,204 | 35,139 jsaaee | 40.521 
* Including Dependencies. 


Much the same changes are evident here as in European 
trade. Imports show a considerable increase, while exports 
are very little better than a year ago. Particularly notice- 
able, on both sides of the account, is the increased volume 
of trade with the United States; the total of imports and 
exports, which was {47,590,000 in the first half of 1935, has 
increased to {57,427,000 this year. Moreover, the propor- 
tionate increase has been greater in our exports to than in 
our imports from the United States. In the case of Argen- 
tina, however, which is the second most important country 
in the table, our imports are lower by £1,353,000, while 
our exports are higher by {198,000. In view of the fate of 
the Roca Agreement, and the apparent difficulty in pro- 
ducing an acceptable substitute, it is extremely unlikely 
that our trade with Argentina will continue to show this 
contrast to the trend of our trade as a whole. 

The next table gives details of our trade with the 
Dominions and Colonies: — 


TRADE WITH British CouNTRIES—First HALF-YEAR 
(000°s omitted) 





Imports 


British Exports 
From or to 


£ £ 
Irish Free State 19, bso 8,417] 9,144 Fore burs fon r¢s00 
West Africa......... | 3,7 4,624 052 3,1 4,016] 4,902 
South Africa ...... 12,95 7,839; 6, 7,213) 16,244) 10,567| 15,748] 17,998 
India and Ceylon.. | 36,155) 18,876) 23,1 2} 43,250| 17,476] 20,235] 18,307 
Straits Settlements | 6,171] 1,769) 4,047| 2,904) 6,499) 2,118] 3,039} 2925 
Australia ........... 0,095; 33 25,241) 9,991) 13,402] 14,778 
New Zealand ...... 22,212) 23,042/ 26,151) 9,551] 4,351 935} 6,928 
- Camada.............-. 21 or 24,139) 31,884) 17,903] 7,204 337] 10,740 
West indies......... } 3; 6S 2,251 yy 14 2.308 
Other Possessions. | 1! 12,518] 16,310} 17, 14,815) 11,159] 11,886) 11,923 


135,447} 158,129) 141,6: 85,945| 90,809 


Here there is substantial progress on both sides. rts 
are higher by {23,409,000, or 16.3 per cent., wile ane 
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are {5,252,000, or 5.5 per cent., higher. Mala 

nae and sold less, while lower exports of en both 
from Lancashire to India have resulted in a reduction of 
India’s total imports of British goods. With these excep. 
tions, every exchange of trade shows an increase, 

These tables shed a certain amount of light on the move. 
ment of British trade. In particular, it is possible to derive 
from them some conclusions about the causes of the recent 
hesitation of British exports. But the tables as they stand 
are not best adapted for this sort of comparison, for o 
the British countries enjoy a substantial uniformity of 
currency conditions. The other two lists include depre- 
ciated currencies, gold bloc currencies and countries with 
restricted currencies. Accordingly, we have made a 
separate arrangement of the figures of British exports for the 
first six months of 1935 and 1936, dividing the countries of 
the world according to the nature of their currencies. The 
first group consists of the gold bloc—France, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, together with the colonial depen- 
dencies of the first two. The second group consists of all 
countries with devalued or depreciated, and substanti 
unrestricted, currencies. It therefore includes the whole 
British Empire, the sterling bloc, and such foreign coun- 
tries as the United States and Japan. The third group 
consists of those European countries which have chosen to 
restrict currency transactions rather than devalue their 
currencies. Lastly, Latin America is considered as being 
sui generis, since most of its currencies are both depreciated 
and restricted. The results of this rearrangement are shown 
below : — 


British Exports, 1935-36 


First 6 months Change 
1935 1936 
(£'000) — (£’000) % 
GaBD Met © oc csrccssecscrsccocscccesscosscse 19,536 19,547 + O01 
Depreciated and devalued :— 
(a) British countries .............+. 95,866 101,118 + 5-5 
(b) Other countries ...............+4. 36,372 38,506 + 5-9 
European restricted countries ...... 25,886 20,026 — 29-3 
ERNE RN on saccdh ccétecesccccctensé 14,379 14,492 + 0-8 


This table suggests that the cause of the recent failure of 
British exports to advance as rapidly as before is to be 
found in the circumstances of our customers rather than, 
as has been suggested, in any such rise in British costs as 
would make the pound sterling overvalued. For if there 
had been such a rise it would presumably have made the 
pound overvalued relatively to such currencies as the dollar 
and the belga as well as to other currencies. But exports 
to the countries in the ‘‘ depreciated and devalued *’ group 
have increased, whether those countries are members of the 
sterling bloc or not. It is interesting to notice that the 
ratio of increase in exports to the non-British countnes in 
this group is slightly higher than to the Empire. The only 
decline, and that a large one, is to the European restricted 
countries. Most of this, of course, is accounted for by the 
fall in trade with Italy, but even if Italy is left out of 
account, British exports to these countries show a decline. 

The last table sets out the course of our re-export 
trade : — 


RE-EXPORTS—First HALF-YEAR 
(000’s omitted) 










£ 
Soviet Union ..........cessseee0ee 2,539 ss 
TT a oantantateaneticenunse 4,248 3, ; 
Netherlands® ............0000.00. 1,270 2927 
alii hall aceite 763 

See Strode fans | (4688 
United States® .......cccc0c00- 3,641 ams 
o'500 2'369 

Trish Free State .................. 
Other British countries ... 2,843 2,740 
Dot iii stthhentin cds 32,407 


purely bilateral trade. 
however, this section of our trade is still very depressed. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR COPPER 


Ir is a sign of a healthy market when rising prices march 
ari passu with increased production. The standard cash 
quotation for copper stood at £37 18s. 9d. on Thursday, 
August goth, compared with an average of {37 5s. 1d. for 
July and {34 14s. 11d. for last January. _ The latest 
, which recently carried the quotation to the 
highest level for over three years, occurred after an 
announcement that the production quota of the three 
countries—Chile, the Belgian Congo and Rhodesia—which 
co-operate in the International Copper Scheme, was to be 
increased, as from August Ist, from 70 to 75 per cent. The 
decision was taken deliberately, in order to check any 
unduly rapid advance in copper prices, to discourage 
speculation and to ensure adequate world supplies. 

It is clear that, although the average price of copper for 
1936 will exceed £35, against a little under £32 in 1935, it 
will be less than half the average of nearly £75 ros., realised 
in 1929. The contemporary willingness of those concerned 
to increase production can therefore be regarded as an 
explicit and convincing recognition of the far-reaching 
internal change which has occurred in the industry during 
the last six or seven years. With the causes of this change 
we have already dealt in earlier issues of the Economist. 
On May 19, 1934, for example, we showed that the poten- 
tial world output of copper had doubled, since the pre-war 

, as a result of the rationalisation of mining and 
refining and the development of new producing countries. 
The position was complicated by the retirement of the 
United States behind a prohibitive 4 cent tariff wall, and 
by the simultaneous advance of ‘‘ low cost’”’ areas in 
Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, Canada and Chile. A pro- 
ducer’s war was postponed, if not altogether obviated, by 
the putting into force, on June 1, 1935, of an international 
scheme. 

The results of this scheme can now be judged in the light 
of nearly fifteen months’ experience. The verdict on its 
working has undoubtedly been favourable. Unlike earlier 
schemes, for which the ‘‘ high cost ’’ producers of the 
United States were wholly or mainly responsible, it has 
been shown to be less concerned with the raising of prices 
than the stimulation of consumption. 

Although Canada did not adhere to the scheme, her 
important copper producers—International Nickel and 
Noranda—have maintained a friendly attitude. In the 
first five months of 1936, Canada’s copper output was no 
more than 87,108 short tons, against 89,698 short tons in 
the corresponding months of 1935, although the ‘nickel 
output of the Dominion showed an advance of over 32 per 
cent. in the same period. In view of the intimate con- 
nection between the production of the two metals in 
Canada, it would appear that the leading Canadian pro- 
ducer, International Nickel, has been mining ores with a 
considerably lower copper content this year than last. 

The statistical position of the industry in 1928-29 and the 

four years is set out in the following table: — 


PRopuUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND PRICES OF COPPER 
(In thousands of long tons) 











| 1928-29 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
Mine Output :— 
Belgian Convo ...... 125 110 ! 
Northern Rhodesia 5 143 1 
i a... 296 253 
Canada. 102 164 pe 
Rest outside US.A.| 436 357 = 
ere penaiactones 207 - 
World Total...| 1,820 1,234 1,430 
Consumption -— 
Great Britain ...... 155 225 a 
Germany...” 288 
France |... 135 95 a 
fapan Ste bei su } 
a. 000 372 & 
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Senet; Output and Consumption, Mesa. Brandeis, Goldschmidt & Co.,Ltd. 
Prices: L.M.E. Averages. 
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Despite the restriction scheme, the world’s output of 
copper rose significantly in 1935. In Rhodesia, the Belgian 
Congo and Chile the curtailment of output effected in the 
last seven months of the year was not sufficient to com- 
pensate for the increase registered during the preceding five 
months. Although these three countries will show a 
moderate reduction in their total output for the current 
year, a calculation based on the published quota figures 
suggests that their combined output will exceed 435,000 
tons, against 518,000 tons in 1935. The total will be 
increased if, as is possible, there is a further raising of 
quotas before the end of the year. Altogether, however, 
there is a strong presumption that rising production in non- 
restricting areas will more than offset the moderate decline 
in the restricting countries, and that world supplies in 1936 
will be little lower than in 1935. 

In spite of—or, perhaps, because of—the liberal way in 
which restriction has been operated, confidence in the 
outlook for the metal has steadily strengthened. At the 
same time, the statistical position has improved. As our 
table shows, last year’s consumption, outside the United 
States, was 133,000 tons higher than in the eecetng year 
and exceeded production in 1935 by 95,000 tons. In the 
present year, production outside the United States has been 
practically stationary, while consumption has further 
advanced by about 10 per cent. Copper stocks, conse- 
quently, have declined. The total stocks in warehouses 
recognised by the London Metal Exchange—the only 
‘* visible ’’ and ‘‘ free ’’ stocks in existence outside the 
United States—totalled 78,798 tons when the scheme was 
inaugurated on June I, 1935. Four months later they had 
risen to 92,642 tons, but at the end of last week they were 
no more than 54,505 tons, including 51,600 tons of refined 
and only 2,905 tons of rough. A comparative scarcity of 
rough copper has thus already developed, and may be an 
additional inducement to producers to increase their 
supplies. 

he policy pursued by certain important producers in 
the United States, however, has been more equivocal. The 
effort to secure the highest possible price, at any cost, 
which wrought destruction upon Copper Exporters, Incor- 
porated, has never been really abandoned. The old game 
of cat and mouse between producers and consumers still 
goes on, and sales of copper show disturbingly wide 
fluctuations from one month to another. The domestic 
price of copper has already been raised this year, first to 
g.25 cents, and subsequently to 9.75 cents a pound. Any 
further increase, say to 10 cents, would accentuate the 
existing tendency to hand-to-mouth buying by consumers. 
It is significant that copper consumption in ca, last 
year, was still more than 50 per cent. below the level of 
the boom years, though the rest of the world consumed 
28 per cent. more copper last year than in 1928-29. 
At the moment, there are indications of a difference of 
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in order to check an unhealthy increase in the American 
domestic price. Such action would be welcome, but it is 
doubtful how much can be read into it. The Guggenheim 

oup refused at first to co-operate when Anaconda and 

helps-Dodge increased their prices last February. It 
came into line, however, two months later, and raised no 
objection when the price was subsequently increased to 
9.75 cents. Whether it will hold out in the present 
mstance, therefore, is uncertain. 


Fortunately for the successful working of the inter- 
national scheme, the American copper market is now so 
largely insulated from the rest of the world that no un- 
toward developments inside it can seriously threaten the 
general position, so long as present arrangements endure. 
American exports of copper now consist chiefly of metal 
treated by American Customs smelters from foreign ore. 
It was agreed last year that exports of domestic metal 
should not exceed 8,000 tons a month, and this agreement 
might be valuable if unduly high domestic prices induced 
something of a *‘ buyers’ strike ’’ in America. 


HOW TO RUN THE RADIO 


The Ullswater Commitiee on the future of broadcasting 
in Great Britain reported last March. The Government 
announced its intentions in July, but the necessary legisla- 
tion has not yet been passed through Parliament. The 
brief period between the time when the subject of radio 
control ceased to be sub judice and the time when, for ten 
more years, it becomes chose jugée, has thus not entirely 
elapsed. It can still be regarded as a matter of Urgent 
Public Importance—the more so on the eve of the radio 
indusiry’s annual exhibition. We are, therefore, going over 
to our Radio Correspondent for a short talk on ‘‘ How to 
Run the Radio.”’ 


THERE are usually considered to be two alternative 
systems of controlling, or not controlling, radio broadcast- 
ing. On the one hand there is the British system of com- 
plete monopoly. One says ‘‘ British,’’ although it is almost 
universal in Europe, because it is in Great Britain that it 
has found its highest expression. The results of that 
system we know. Everything is in the best of taste. 
Indecorum is unthinkable. The programmes are arranged 
as a whole by men of enlightened purpose and clear per- 
ception. One hour of Music Hall is duly balanced by 
twenty minutes of elementary Spanish. The public is not 
allowed to satiate itself on the banalities of Bach or Beet- 
hoven. without a compensating admixture of the more 
up-to-date composers, such as Honegger or Bartok. News 


is dispensed, not to interest the many, but to inform the 


cultured few. Above all, the supreme purpose of a broad- 
casting system is served: the Sabbath is not desecrated. 
But this system, with all its advantages, suffers from a few 
defects. Art should be its own reward. Unfortunately, 
humiliating though it may be, broadcasting costs money. 
Since i are not to be chaffered in the market place, 
a system such as we have been describing needs to be 
financed by a compulsory licence duty levied on listeners, 
who assume (wrongly, of course, but not unnaturally) that 
they are entitled to some say in what they are to hear. 
Another ible disadvantage is, perhaps, worthy of 
mention. It is just conceivable that the authorities cane 
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innocuous programme of gramophone records as 
place. But this is a merely negative form of infuen = 
the listener. He is still free to switch off, with or without 
profanity. 

This being so, ideals have to be tempered with cauti 
and it is possible that idealistic, monopolist controllers of 
broadcasting may be insufficiently cautious. For e 
it is said that British listeners on Sunday not on} 
switch the B.B.C. off, but go to some foreign station whose 
ideals and ethics are below even the weekday standard of 
the B.B.C. In short, a broadcasting monopoly may defeat 
its own ends unless it makes some concession to popularity, 
The defect of the British system is that it may be perfect, 
but unlistened-to. The nearer its approach to perfection, 
the fewer listeners it has. The British system reaches its 
logical conclusion between 10.45 a.m. and 12.30 p.m. on 
Sunday, when it is entirely silent. 


It is a contrast to turn to the alternative, or American, 
system. Here everything is freedom and popularity. The 
Government intervenes no more than is necessary to 
‘‘ police the air,’’ to prevent interference from providi 
more than a background obbligato. The great majority of 
stations (and there are several hundred) are organised for 
programme p in three ‘‘ chains,’’ known as the 
N.B.C., the C.B.S. and (much smaller than the other two), 
the M.B.S. These chains have no authority to levy licence 
duties. They exist by the modern miracle of selling time 
and air. Advertisers, politicians, people with a m 
or a grievance, ‘‘ buy time ’’ and have the right to broad- 
cast pretty well what they will. The people with a message 
or a grievance (who include the politicians) use their time 
to broadcast it. The advertisers are cannier. They attach 
themselves to some programme that is, or is presumed to be, 
popular, and by paying for it acquire the right to cram its 
interstices with their advertising matter. The advertiser, in 
short, is the modern Mecenas, and the one minute out of 
15 taken by his announcement is the counterpart of the 
dedicatory epistle. 

Much has been made of the defects of this system. It is 
distasteful that the last echoes of the Eroica should be dis- 
turbed by an insinuating voice saying ‘‘ Beethoven's 
mighty notes have given you a feeling of inspiration, of 
uplift. Science shows that great music achieves this result 
by its action on the gastric juices. If you want the feeling 
to endure, buy yourself a bottle of Schwarzenheim’s Liver 
Irrigant. Do it now; you will find it at the corner drug- 
store.’’ But the advertiser does not mean to irritate, and if 
he does, it is mainly due to embryonic technique. In his 
Press advertising the businessman has long since abandoned 
the attempt to base his claims on logic. He merely prints 
the picture of a seductive female and says ‘‘ Blinkies,’’ and 
the sales of that brand of cigarette go up by leaps and 
bounds. Sooner or later he will come to the same technique 
on the radio. He will merely interject the single word 
‘‘ Blinkies ’’ between the joke about the Irishman called 
Pat and the reminiscence about a Scotsman called Sandy. 
The result will, with habituation, be as little offensive to 
the ear as most advertisements are to the eye. The other 
defects of dependence on the advertiser are more serious. 
There is such a thing as too much popularity, too much 
majority rule, too little Proportional Representation. If 
by a ‘‘ straw vote,’’ black-faced comedians are proved to 
be 3.715 per cent. more popular than symphony concerts, 
then every advertiser will demand black-face and ¥ 
refuse to be fobbed off with Beethoven. The resulting 
monotony is familiar to every American listener. 


The American system, nevertheless, has one conspicuous 
advantage. The competition between the ‘‘ chains ’’ does 
produce a much higher level of entertainment within each 
category than the British system of monopoly. If you like 
black-faced comedians, you get the best in America. If you 
like symphony concerts, you get Stokowski and Toscanini, 
with the best orchestras in the world. If you like 
entertainments, you get them served up in such a St 
as to make a BBC. ** Music Hall ’’ sound like a 
concert in the village institute. There may be far too 


of one and far too little of the other, but each is of = 
class quality. For this excellence, the competition of 
chains, rather than of the advertisers, is responsible. 

it is the chains, not the advertisers, that discover the pro 
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. Moreover, the excellence of the fare provided is 

Ses in the “sustaining programmes,” the rare wh 
sponsored items which the chains insert at their own 
se to give the listener some relief from the advertiser. 
vit comes to a choice between the two systems, the 
British doubtless is the better. Condemned to a dictators} ip 
of the air, and given the liberty only to choose between Sir 
ohn Reith and Pink Pastilles, Inc., one plumps, without 
too much hesitation, for Sir John, Sunday programmes and 
all. But is it really necessary to choose? Could not the 
merits of both systems be combined? The supreme merit of 
the British system is its freedom from the advertiser. The 
supreme merit of the American system is the excellence of 
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Pretammes which competition between the chains induces . 
e solution which this suggests is, then, 
quite simply Duopoly. Let the continue to collect the 


licence fee. Let it, if you will, own the actual 
stations. But let the be provided by two cor- 
porations, let us say the A.B.C. and the B.B.C., competing 
with each other. They should share the licence revenue, 
and the listener might even be permitted to distribute some 
very small fraction of his ten shillings, asa mark of favour, 
to the corporation which he considers the better. 

Well, there you are. Turn it over in your minds and let 
me know what you think about it. . 

Good night, everybody, good night! 





NOTES OF 


‘Spanish Morocco.’’—If the Spanish rebel forces 
to-day control the African shores of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
that is not the work of Spanish arms or even the result of 
Spanish initiative. French, and not Spanish, arms brought 
Abd-al-Karim to bay and forced him to capitulate in 1926. 
Unaided, the Spaniards had proved themselves utterly in- 
capable—politically as well as militarily—of making their 
authority in Northern Morocco effective. The attempt at 
occupation, which they had started in 1909, had been 
brought to a dead end by the disaster of 1921; and there is 
no reason to suppose that the poor Spaniards (who had 
recently lost the remnants of their old empire in their 
war with the United States in 1898) would ever have started 
on this new adventure in imperialism if they had not been 

pted thereto by the French and British Governments 
or French and British convenience. The assignment of 
this part of Morocco to Spain was, indeed, Great Britain’s 
condition for assenting to the seizure of the rest of 
Morocco by France. In the Anglo-French Declaration of 
April 8, 1904—-which was one of the foundation stones of 
the Franco-British Entente—it was stipulated that, “‘ in 
order to secure the free passage of the Straits of Gibraltar,”’ 
a defined stretch of Moroccan coast along the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic was to remain unfortified; and in the 
third of the secret articles attached to the Declaration, it 
was laid down that the hinterland of this stretch of Moroc- 
can coast should become a Spanish zone of influence on 
condition that Spain undertook not to alienate any of the 
teritory that was thus to be placed under her authority. 
Spain duly acceded to this Anglo-French agreement; and 
to-day she holds her zone in Morocco in virtue of a conven- 
tion of November 27, 1912, which was made, not with the 
Emperor of Morocco direct, but with the French Govern- 
ment as his attorney. This buried chapter of pre-war 
diplomatic history is being rapidly disinterred. We trust 
that the British authorities are as alive to its possibilities 
as the German and Italian Party diplomatists have already 
shown themselves to be. 


* * * 

The Distressed Areas.—The simultaneous success of 
the Government’s cheap money policy, and failure of its 
foreign trade policy, can be seen in the simultaneous exist- 
ence of great prosperity in all but the distressed areas and 

t depression in those areas. As a result, the dis- 

ssed areas are now the crux—one might almost say the 
fesidue—of Great Britain’s economic problem. Indeed, 
— a great deal of discussion, two main conclusions seem 
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new factories and orders where they are most needed. The 
concentration of defence work in the special areas will 
not merely reduce unemployment; it will ensure that the 
defence programme as a whole is carried out at the mini- 
mum real cost to the nation as a whole. For if unused 
labour and capital are employed, costs will not be raised 
in the districts which are already working near capacity 
on ordinary business. The danger of a possible unhealthy 
rise in prices and costs resulting from the defence pro- 
gramme will be greatly diminished if orders are given to 
the distressed areas. And the fortunate strategic position 
of those areas, particularly South Wales and Cumberland, 
reinforces the point. The second main line of advance 
must be to induce other new factories to enter the dis- 
tressed districts; and the most promising method will 
probably be to allow the special area commissioners to 
develop the inducements, such as trading estates and cheap 
finance, which they have already begun on the basis of 
a special study of the problem. The Government should 
give the commissioners every possible facility, both 
financial and administrative. 

* 


* * 


Another Marketing Scheme ?—A draft scheme for 
regulating the marketing of milk products—butter, cheese, 
condensed milk, cream and dried milk—has been submitted 
to the Minister of Agriculture by the National Association 
of Creamery Proprietors. If approved, the scheme would 
come into force early in 1937. It would be administered by 
a Board, representing the producers of the Be gn con- 
cerned, which would have power to regulate i 
to fix production quotas and rigidly to limit the manufac- 
ture of milk products to those registered under the scheme. 
The principal object of the scheme is, of course, the now- 
familiar one of enabling a particular body of producers to 
obtain a ‘‘ fair’’ price for their product—i.e. of enabling 
them to combine together to raise prices. In the case of 
milk products, however, this object cannot be achieved by 
the British manufacturers acting alone; for the market is 


undoubtedly witness the spectacle of the ’ Board 
ap the Government with a request for a more 
drastic limitation of dairy produce imports. If a marketing 
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M. Blum’s Achievement.—Even those who doubt the 
wisdom of M. Blum’s refusal to devalue the franc must 
acknowledge the colossal legislative achievement of his first 
three months of office. There have been few examples in 
the last few years of popular majorities, democratically 
elected, which have fulfilled the whole of their election 
promises by parliamentary methods in less than three 
months. In their declaration of policy on June 6th the 
Popular Front Government announced that they would 
table Bills on the following subjects: — 


Collective contracts; paid holidays; a plan of public 
works; the nationalisation of armaments; wheat control ; 
the raising of the school age ; a reform of the Bank of France, 
guaranteeing the preponderance of national interests in its 
management; an amnesty Bill; and a modification of the 
Laval deflationary taxes. 


There must have been few observers familiar with France’s 
recent parliamentary history who did not at the time regard 
this programme with a sceptical smile. Yet M. Blum was 
able to claim with perfect accuracy in the Chamber on 
Friday that the whole programme had been fulfilled. In 
addition, Parliament had voted a law to prevent tax 
evasion and the flight of capital, a law to assist small busi- 
nesses, and other lesser measures. Some of these laws have 
doubtless been hastily drawn up and may reveal latent 
difficulties as time goes on, and some may prove unwise. 
If any tend, however, to hamper recovery, we may rely 
on the Frenchman’s flair for making the theoretically 
impossible work in practice. In any case, as a result of 
so remarkable a burst of legislative activity, France, which 
stood far behind Great Britain in social legislation three 
months ago, is now drawing abreast. But M. Blum’s 
achievement is even greater than this. He has shown that 
the democratic spirit is alive and vigorous, at least in 
France, and that popular enthusiasm can be translated 
into positive action where resolute and realistic leadership 
prevails. At the moment, of course, M. Blum is engaged 
in a struggle with his extremists over Spain, which might 
conceivably end in his resignation. And in the background 
there still remains the shadow of the overvalued franc. 


* * * 


Bad Days in Palestine.—Last week saw an intensifi- 
cation, still being maintained, of the Arab offensive in 
Palestine—and this on all fronts: in the sniping of trains 
and motor cars; in the cutting of the oil-pipe line; in attacks 
on Jewish persons, property and houses; and in brushes 
with the armed forces of the British Crown. For example, 
on August roth, at Jerusalem, two British aircraftsmen 
were shot when off duty—one of them fatally—and a goods 
train was wrecked at Ras-al-Ain. On the 11th, an Arab 
police sergeant was likewise shot and seriously wounded in 
Jerusalem; and a bus full of Jewish workers was bombed, 
with three casualties, near Tel-Aviv. On the 12th, fire was 
opened on a Jewish quarter of Tiberias; a newly-erected 
police station at Matikva was burnt down; and on the same 
day, near Beisan, a party of ten men of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment were caught off their guard while 
bathing, and lost one killed, three wounded, five rifles, a 
Lewis gun, and 600 rounds of ammunition. On the 13th, 
a military patrol train was successfully wrecked while 
crossing a bridge on the Haifa-~Lydda line near Athlit. On 
the night of the 13th-r4th, a concerted attack was made 
on the Jewish quarter at Safed, where in one house the 
father and one child were killed by a bomb, a second child 
was killed by rifle fire, and a third child was seriously 
wounded. On the 14th, four out of five members of a 

ewish party in a motor car were killed on Mount Carmel. 
the 15th, a convoy of civilian travellers, escorted by 
a was attacked at Lydda, while at Tiberias on the 
same day the synagogues were stoned and a Jewish bo 
was killed by a bomb. On the 16th, aaa of 
travellers was ambushed near Jenin, and at Tel-Aviv a 
SS ee eee nrn henge 
and 12 other persons slightly , while an Arab bo 
was inj on the train’s return journey, when it 
stoned at the same point by Jews, in reprisal. i 
night of the 15th-16th, a party of workmen who were doing 
some repair work near J for the Palestine Electric 
Corporation were ambushed, and one workman was killed, 
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while another, as well as a constable, was slightly wounded. 
And so it goes on—with considerable success for the Arab 
comitadjis (to call them by the classic name that was 
coined for their kind in Macedonia under the pre-war 
Ottoman regime). Jerusalem, with searchlights sweep; 
the surrounding heights all night to show up the sni 

is about as safe nowadays as Salonica used to be then; and 
the Turks, if they were a malicious nation, would be 
laughing up their sleeve. The Arab Higher Committee 
has called a congress of delegates to discuss what their 
attitude shall be towards the Royal Commission; but as the 
Commission is not to start work until the Arab campaign 
of violence has subsided, the position is one of stalemate, 


* * * 


Sport and Politics.—This year is not the first time in 
history that a certain political and even authoritarian 
atmosphere has been allowed to permeate the scene at the 
Olympic Games. There was once an occasion when the 
Emperor Nero competed in every single event and won 
every single prize. The Nazi authorities did not, of course, 
consider it expedient to carry things to this length; indeed, 
such ‘‘ liberalistic ’’ ideas of athletic freedom apparently 
prevailed in Berlin that the fastest runners were actually 
allowed to win. Admittedly, the success of the affair as an 
Aryan race-festival was slightly marred by the spectacle of 
so many victorious negroes breasting the tape beneath the 
fluttering swastikas. To the Nazi authorities who have 
done so much to elevate athletic prowess to its true place 
of superiority over mere intelligence, this must have been 
an unwelcome result. It may almost have seemed that, 
as between Aryans and negroes, the Aryans might have 
come off best in an intelligence test; but, if so, the cunning 
Semites would of course have had to be excluded from the 
competition. This grave difficulty has led persons of Aryan 
sympathies in England to write letters to the Press sug- 
gesting that negroes should be excluded from the Olympic 
Games on the ground of their “‘ physical abnormality.” 
This abnormal capacity of the negroes to run fast 
is clearly a form of grossly unfair competition, like 
the cheapness of foreign goods in British markets; and it 
may be that some quota system for Olympic laurels (not 
carried to Neronian extremes) might prove the easiest way 
to save the amour propre of the white races. Perhaps, 
however, as far as the British are concerned, there is a 
better way. The British after all, it can be explained, do 
not play to win at all; nor do they dream of spending long 
months in arduous and expensive training. They merely 
play for love of the game. And so, when they lose, they 
do not need to storm the consulates and embassies of the 
victor nations. They merely explain that, in their opinion, 
the game is worth more than the prize. 


* * * 


Trial by and for the People.—The circuses and 
faits accomplis by which Fascist regimes compensate their 
citizens for the lack of butter on their bread are replaced 
in Russia by gigantic State trials of saboteurs, broadcast 
throughout the Union. Just such another State trial as 
those of Professor Ramzin and the saboteur engineers, of 
of the Metropolitan-Vickers employees in Russia th 
years ago, opened on Wednesday. But this time it 1s @ 
much more sensational affair. ‘‘ Right-wing deviationism 
from the Communist Party’s ‘‘ general line ’’ is a perpetual 
object of State heresy-hunts; and for years now ‘‘ devia- 
tionism ’’ has been identified with the sharers of Trotsky’s 
views—Zinoviev and Kamenev. These two men are 
already serving sentences of ten and five years’ imprison- 
ment respectively for their admitted ‘‘ moral responsi 
bility ’’ for the murder of Kirov, leader of the Leningrad 
Communist Party, in December, 1934. — are mo 
ch with conspiracy, involving Trotsky, his son, 
the an Nazi Secret Police, to cient the chiefs of the 
Party—Stalin, Voroshilov, Orzhonikidze, Kaganovich and 
Kirov. Kirov fell as the first victim; and before the others 
could be struck down the Ogpu net closed on the “‘ devia- 
tionist ’ conspirators. The indictment, together with what 
seems highly circumstantial evidence, alleges that Trotsky 


—now an exile in Norway, whither he was forced to retire 
from Prinkipo Island when Turkey entered into clos 
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iation with the Russian Government—maintain 
relations with the Nazi Secret Police in Berlin through = 
son; and that the Secret Police provided five men, all with 
names, with forged passports to enter Russia and 
icipate in the conspiracy. The five men appear among 
the sixteen accused. Death is the penalty; and Zinoviev 
and Kamenev, who in 1934 made an abject public repent- 
ance, are now reported to have pleaded ‘‘ Guilty.”’ While 
there seems no reason to assume that they have been intimi- 
dated—the fatalistic psychology of Russians, and especially 
of Russian conspirators, is wel! known—this trial comes 
aptly for the Russian Government in domestic affairs; but 
it comes ineptly in the field of foreign affairs, for it may 
incense the Nazi Government while it chills the incipient 
sense of co-operation with Russia which is dimly per- 
ceptible in Poland and Great Britain. In Russia, it seems, 
it is still expedient that one or two men should die for 
“the people ’’—and not pour épater le bourgeois. 


* * * 


Mr Aberhart’s New Plan.—After a year of deliberation 
Mr Aberhart, the Social Credit Premier of Alberta, has 
embarked on what he describes as a first step towards 
Social Credit. This first step, as our Canadian correspon- 
dent reports in his letter this week, consists in the issue of 
Government ‘‘ prosperity certificates,’’ to finance public 
works. The certificates are in effect promises to pay by 
the Government which depreciate at stated intervals; i.e., 
they lose validity unless stamps are bought from the Gov- 
ernment and attached to the certificates after a certain 
lapse of time. The idea is that recipients of the certificates 
will tend to spend rather than save, and so stimulate trade, 
since whoever is left with the Old Maid at the critical date 
will have to buy the stamps. At the same time, it is hoped 
that the Government will be able to finance public work 
schemes (i.e., presumably redeem the certificates in the 
end, but this is not quite clear) out of the proceeds of the 
sale of stamps. The scheme is, of course, not Major C. H. 
Douglas’s at all, but Silvio Gesell’s plan, which has lately 
met with the approval of Professor Irving Fisher. It has 
been correctly described as a method of financing public 
works by a turnover tax; and for a Government which is 
not in a position to borrow freshly created credit from the 
banking system, it may have technical advantages provided 
that the commercial community accepts the certificates. It 
is in no sense a permanent monetary policy, however, but 
at best an expedient for getting out of depression. And its 
efficiency, even as such, is bound to be at the lowest in 
a community like Alberta, which is hardly at all self- 
sufficient. The Albertans cannot consume all the wheat 
produced in Alberta, however much money they have. 


* * * 


Free State By-Elections. — By-elections in Galway 
and Wexford have been won by Mr de Valera’s candidates 
by very large majorities. The result has greatly 

hened the position of the Government in the Dail 

and in the country. These two elections were the first 
occasion when the Left-wing Republicans put up candi- 
dates against Mr de Valera, and the voting shows that these 
extremists command quite negligible support among the 
electorate. The Government has unquestionably received 
a renewed mandate to continue its social and political pro- 
gramme, and from the national point of view this 
strengthening of the Administration must be regarded as 
a stabilising and steadying influence. The interest of the 
elections to the people of Great Britain is that they indi- 
cate clearly that public opinion in the Free State is solidly 
behind the Government in the so-called economic war. 
Surely the time has come for British statesmen to make 
some new attempt to settle this deplorable dispute? Up 
to the present the official attitude has apparently been that 
economic and constitutional issues cannot be discussed 
a This really amounts to postponing the settlement 

a soluble problem until an insoluble one has been solved. 

At the moment, no settlement of the constitutional issue is 

, in view of the attitude of the Northern 

tpi Government. Meanwhile, Great Britain continues 

‘ely futile but irritating sanctions against one of its 

Members of the Commonwealth. The result of the 

atone is the Irish reply to this endeavour to attain 
objectives by economic pressure. 


An L.M S. Mishap.—An i incident ' 
unattended by serious Seahatenten, amaies eoreeaed 
the L.M.S. main line just north of Wolverton, Bucks. One 
or more wagons in a goods train became derailed. The 
guard at the end of the train noticed that something was 
wrong and promptly applied his brake, but the only result 
was that the train broke in half, and the first part continued 
on its way with the driver in ignorance that anything un- 
toward had happened. The derailed wagons and 
blocked all four lines of track. Fortunately, as the front 
part of the train passed through Wolverton, the signalman 
noticed what had happened and, in accordance with the 
tules, stopped not o ny the train itself, but all other traffic 
pbs essa ae while serious inconvenience and 

elays were ca pending the repair and re-opening of 
the track, there was no collision of a separate ais oe 
the wreckage or any loss of life. While the signalman is to 
be commended for his vigilance, the incident gives ground 
for certain misgivings. Had the goods train been equipped 
with continuous brakes, the break-away would have stopped 
both portions automatically and much of the damage to the 
track would have been avoided. Also, the moment the 
train became overdue, all traffic in both directions would 
perforce have been stopped and cautioned pending inquiries. 
This is not the first occasion upon which accidents have 
been caused by faulty couplings, and the Minister of Trans- 
port’s inspecting officers have previously called attention to 
this danger, particularly in respect of private wagons. Cer- 
tain steps have already been taken by the railway companies 
to provide for greater strength, and these may need intensi- 
fication. Short of enacting that all goods trains be equipped 
with continuous brakes, which would be a very costly 
undertaking, it is difficult to see what more could be done. 
It is mechanically impracticable to provide a certain means 
of communication between the guard and driver of a loosely- 
coupled goods train, whose length varies every time wagons 
are dropped or picked up at each successive station. Nor in 
the absence of a snatch can a driver, who is concentrating 
his attention on the road ahead, be blamed for failing to 
notice a break-away. The main safeguard is the vigilance 
of the signalmen, whose duty it is to examine each train as 
it passes them. On this occasion the signalman carried out 
his duty, and prevented an inconvenient mishap from de- 
veloping into a serious accident. 


* * * 


Outlook for Building.—lIncreasing attention has 
recently been directed to the rdle played by building 
activity in British recovery. The rise in the Economist's 
index of building activity from a monthly average of 57 
in 1932 to a present level of 109 (1935=100) serves to 
illustrate the magnitude of the boom. At present, when 
the continuance of this activity is questioned in some 
quarters, the opinions expressed monthly in the Building 
Industries Survey—published by the Building Industries 
National Council—merit attention. This excellent journal 
brings together in convenient form all available information 
relating to the building and allied trades. In the 
July issue, just published, the view is put forward 
that the present position of the industry remains 
satisfactory, a further improvement as compared with 1935 
having occurred last month. Although the building plan 
figures for dwelling-houses for the first seven months of 
1936 were rather below last year’s level, activity in_ this 
section is well maintained on the basis of past plans. Total 
activity has advanced owing to increased industrial and 
commercial construction—a movement which, judging by 
recent plan figures, may be expected to continue accele- 
rando in the near future. For plans approved for non- 
residential purposes in the first seven months of 1936, 
according to the Ministry of Labour Gazette, were 26 per 
cent. in excess of the corresponding total for last year. 
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Thus, although public works contracting remains acutely 
depressed, we should agree with the Survey that the 
immediate outlook for the building trades remains favour- 
able. All indices of building activity will certainly be 
watched with special interest in coming months. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in July.—After some months’ stagna- 
tion British exports recorded a welcome improvement last 
month, when they were 10 per cent. above the level of 
a year ago. The rising trend of imports, which has been 
a feature of the trade returns during the past half-year, was 
again evident in July, although its pace has now somewhat 
slackened. The rapid expansion of Britain’s entrepdt 
trade is another noteworthy fact brought out in the tables 
below : — 


Overseas TRADE IN JULY 


(000’s omitted) 
Change between 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 and 1936 
; £ £ £ £ % 

EE CL OE 58,028 61,764 68,731 + 6,967 | +11-3 

SP MINED sincuossdcccchterses 33,230 36,443 40, + 3,642 | +10-0 

Re-eOxports ............c0sececce0s 4,129 3,961 4,992 + 1,031 | +26-0 

ns ts shesascsanseatostaanen 37,358 40,405 45,078 + 4,673 | +11-5 

Excess of imports over exports .. | 20,670 21,359 23,653 + 2,294 | +10-7 

Transhipments under bond ....... 1,745 2,015 2,486 + 471 | +23-4 

First SEVEN Montus’ OVERSEAS TRADE 
(000’s omitted) 
Change between 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 and 1986 
£ £ % 

ED Cir ees 419,872 | 420,442 | 471,173 |+ 50,731 | + 13-6 
British exports ..............00 223,049 | 242,874 | 247,966 |+ 5,093 | + 2-1 
ik ic i late 33,136 32, + 4,804 | + 16-8 
I INOD Soi ncicdcicsconicsnbias 256,185 | 275,462 | 285,358 i+ 9,896 | + 3-6 
Excess of imports over imports... | 163,687 | 144,980 | 185,815 |+ 40,835 | + 31-8 
Transhipments under bond ...... 13,639 13,784 15,242 |+ 1,458 | + 10-7 


Of the twenty principal groups of manufactured exports, 
only three were smaller in July than in the same month 


last year. In the raw materials group a fall in exports of 


several items, notably coal, was more than counterbalanced 
by a rise in other commodities. The jump in imports, 
although fairly widespread, is mainly a reflection of a 
need on the part of British industry for increasing quanti- 
ties of raw materials and for specialised equipment in 
connection with the boom in the iron and steel industries. 


*” * * 


Trade by Commodities.—Changes in the principal 
retained imports last month, compared with the July figures 
for the past two years, are shown in the following table : — 

RETAINED IMPORTS 
Month of July 





Item and Measure | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 


SED.“ cnstiecdtcibindnestakccctousdcebemminesbngsek 000 cwts. 9,168 8,401 442 
Might CRO eel  wctecn cick nn-ccnanseeces oneness 000 cwts. | 1,155 | 1,340 385 
' : 640 636 560 





* Total imports. 
Among foodstuffs, entries of wheat were again higher, but 
TIER 9F Seah pene s Gasine. The fall in mation and 
lamb was mainly due to a sharp in shipments fro 
Australia. Increased i e 
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depressed trade, but imports of other textile fibres declj 
Movements in the principal British exports are given rn 
final table: — 


British Exports 
Month of July 


eee idiitinia: 
Item and Measure | rest | 1905 | tm 


Coa) ccecceserncscrsedeccescescnscccossosesecosoosencses ‘000 tons | 3,379 3,679 3,360 
Iron and steel SCTAP .......c.ceeecereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes tons | 16,318 11,894 12/968 
Pig iron and ferre-alloyS ........e-seereseeeeseennenees tons | 8,948 12,930 | 12,813 
Railway materials ..........ssccsssesesssenereneeseeesees tons | 16,377 21,755 | 31,306 
Total iron and stee] manufactures...........-++00-++++ tons | 193,969 | 199,274 | 216 129 
Textile machimery ........c.ececeessceceeceneeeereeeesens tons 7,021 5,621 
Total machinery .............cccccccscccscsssecscsessecees tons | 29,571 34,813 | 37,100 
CORCOM VALMS 20. .sccrecccvcccccrevsccevecssvonces a ee a - aes 
OD. DIECE-BOOdS ....ccccscecscccccserccccceces sq. yds. 
eee ‘000 tbs. |" 2,588 | “3 Weiss 
Worsted yarns ...........s0sccseeceeeseceescersserens 7 5 
WOGMER CRORES ..0ccccccccccgescccccccscocccoes *000 sq. yds. 6,683 6,477 = 
Worsted tissues ........:ceeceeeeeeeeeseeenenens 000 sq. yds. 3,223 4,107 4,727 
Linen piece-go0ds ..........scssseeeeeseeeeeeees 000 sq. yds 5,472 7,049 
ther boots and shoes ..........0+-seseseee dozen pairs | 35, 28,598 367 
Leather ...........s-sesssecesereesssssesccesensssscnssesssess cwts, | 16,190 | 20,110 | 21204 
Paper and cardboard ..........:.ssssesseeeeeees 000 cwts. 292 331 
Locomotives (complete and parts) .........ssesss+ tons 1,011 1,422 2,065 
Motor vehicles and Chassis .........++s.seeeseeeres number 4,461 5,213 7,752 





An improvement in exports of iron and steel manufactures 
and of machinery reverses recent trends and is an encourag- 
ing feature of the July returns. Sales of motor vehicles 
overseas continued to forge ahead last month. Textiles 
also made a good showing. A welcome improvement 
occurred in exports of cotton yarns and piece-goods, while 
continued progress was made by woollen and worsted 
tissues in markets abroad. Unfortunately, an otherwise 
favourable picture is marred by the unsatisfactory level of 
coal exports. Shipments of coal to Italy sank to zero last 
month—a factor itself more than accounting for the decline 
in coal exports compared with last year. 


* * * 


Iron and Steel Activity.—As we pointed out last week 
activity in the iron and steel industries was maintained at 
a high level in July. We may supplement the production 
statistics with the latest overseas trade figures: — 

(In thousands of tons) 



























Production Foreign Trade 
Period 
Pig Iron Steel Ingots Total British 
and Cas' Exports 
1913—Monthly Average ............ 855-0 638-6 185-9 414-1 
1929 i Se ak, 632-4 803-0 235-2 364-9 
1932 a a>” Tiskiebcheah 297-8 438-5 132-7 157°4 
1933 ves a lal ial 344-7 585-3 80:9 160-2 
1934 a og! 2” -dlldseataie 498-2 738-3 113-9 187-8 
1935 ” a opemnbaseies 535-5 820-2 96-0 197°7 
2OBS— Jeans ......ccocccocesoccecoedscecss 529-3 770-0 98-2 187°1 
os: en eeinmatepiaiiinaiaie 547-8 803-3 90-2 199°3 
*” MUNG, inscsidocochasdvbechscnest 543-4 759-9 74:3 202-5 
os TID cossotvebianssnment> 529-6 855-9 89-3 187-2 
ap A aerial aaa 544-3 907-3 101-2 224-0 
og MEET hiniashachbosbesnein 529-5 903-3 77°0 215°8 
yy December .......-seeeerereeeeeees 559-3 811-5 113-0 190-3 
OD 
1936— January........cccccssceseevereee 595-5 911-7 119-9 164-8 
os. SEE . ctensnapiunninseinecene 584-7 938-5 123-2 167-8 
pa {2 MEIER Sedidcrcnccdenbdeccicbancees 633-6 980-1 130-3 163-4 
” fem iashitnntiiieneatteceetetatens 629-8 984-2 120-8 177°5 
ip SE. qincnastinetehcebthuhiinende 661-0 963-0 117-5 204-1 
% = wacinmnies doctnanaiiantnns 644-1 965-9 110-6 173-5 
iat *1 eee aahinieteeatiainnah 661-1 974:1 170-3 216-1 





Imports, after declining slightly in June, rose steeply last 
month, and were heavily in excess of last year’s corre- 
sponding total. Although well distributed, the increase 
compared with last year was most pronounced in sem 
manufactured steel. Larger imports were taken from each 
of the countries separately distinguished in the trade 
returns, the rise being most marked in the case of Canada, 
Germany and France. A feature of the July figures was 
the recovery of British exports, railway material being one 
of the largest items. Our best customers last month were— 
in order—the Union of South Africa, Canada, Denmark, 
British India, Australia and Argentina. 
* * * 


Sterling and International Prices—The rise i. 


British wholesale prices has for the moment been checked, 
for during the past fortnight the Economist’s complete 
Sonn ie Wise: per combaned Sete 
products in ‘ 2 

States have been irregular. The Economist’s primaly 
products index number has risen by 1.5 per cent., mainly 
as a result of advances in oats, maize and bacon, but 
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complete Irving Fisher index number has fallen by 0.3 
cent. The rise in French wholesale prices has for the 
moment been checked, but German wholesale prices are 
continuing their slow advance :— 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1931=100 











1 
a7th 
6th 
934 
Ly | 3 : 
goth | 110-8 | 124-6 167-2 | 118-3 | 79-1 92-8 
 gath | 110-5 | 124-5 160-1 | 118-6 | 78-2 92-6 
Sist | 112-7 | 126-7 165-6 | 120-2 | 75-9 93-9 
29rd | 118-4 133-6 166-4 79-1 84-6 
1936 
Ist | 118-1 | 181-2 166-2 | 121-8 | 80-7 48 
goth | 118-1 | 181-7 165-6 | 121-8 | 82-3 95:1 
26th | 117-4 182-8 166-0 7 85-2 95-2 
Mar. 25th | 117°4 133-9 165-8 119-6 85-2 95-3 
Ape. 20th | 117-3 | 182-8 165-8 | 119-2 | 85-0 95-3 
May 27th | 115-5 | 180-1 164-3 | 117-7 | 85-2 95-4 
10th | 115-7 130-6 163-3 119-3 85-4 95:7 
24th | 116-2 133-2 163-2 119-8 84-1 95-5 
uly 8th 116-9 185-4 163-6 121-5 85-4 95-7 
uly 22nd | 118-7 140-4 163-4 120-6 86-6 95-7 
Aug. 5th 119-8 142-4 163-1 122-2 88-8 96-2 
Aug. 19th | 119-4 141-9 162-7 121-8* 88-6* 96-3* 








* These figures relate to August 12th. 


Details of the group indices comprising the complete 
Economist index number on the date of our suspension of 
the gold standard and for recent dates are here given. 


(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, July 22, Aug. 5, Aug. 19, 

1931 1936 1936 1936 

Cereals and meat..... 64-5 74°5 77°5 77°0 
Other foods... .. 62-2 61-2 60°9 61°1 
Textiles ... 0-0. o0 =~ 43-7 61-0 61: 61-4 
Miscellaneous ........ 8 77-7 77°4 77°2 
Complete index .. 60-4 71 72-4 2-1 
1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 98:6 99-6 99-2 
1924 == 100 .... 2. 52-2 61-9 62-5 62°3 


In the cereals and meat group, wheat, flour, potatoes and 
beef are all cheaper than a fortnight ago, but bacon has 
again risen. Among other foods there was a fall in cocoa and 
advances in butter, cheese and coco-oil. Cotton is cheaper 
and wool unchanged. There were only minor alterations 
in non-ferrous metal prices. In the miscellaneous group 
there were small declines in linseed oil and rubber. 


* * * 


Improvement in Shipping Freights.—The improve- 
ment in shipping freights continues to gather headway. The 
River Plate market, which has led the way, continues 
to absorb grain-carrying tonnage (writes our Shipping Cor- 
respondent) and between the middle of July and of August, 
well over a hundred steamers have been ‘“‘ fixed’”’ in 
this trade. There are now no vessels waiting for charters, 
and September-October vessels are in scanty supply. The 
Tramp Shipping Administrative Committee has announced, 

3 week, a rise of gd. a ton in the minimum rates for 
grain from Argentina and Uruguay to Europe. With wheat 
harvest prospects as they are, the probability is that the 
River Plate market will experience more or less sustained 
activity over the autumn and winter, while shipments from 

are expected to be good to the end of the navigation 
Season. A steady business continues to be done from 
alia and as the Russian harvest is estimated, in some 
quarters, to be large enough to leave an exportable surplus 
of a million tons of wheat, an early revival in Black Sea busi- 
hess is likely to be the next development. Meanwhile, the 
in grain freights has reacted favourably on Eastern 

freights for rice and soya beans, and indeed, on uce 
freights generally. The shipping industry may, indeed, be 
merging at long last from depression. In every case, 
the minimum freight schemes now in operation have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining schedule freights and even in secur- 
ing appreciable advances for autumn tonnage. By me 


ao operation of these schemes has been 
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Agricultural Returns for England and Wales.—In 
early June each year the Ministry of Agriculture takes a 
census of the acreage under the various crops and the 
numbers of livestock on agricultural holdings above one 
acre in England and Wales. The 1936 returns, issued last 
week and summarised with comparable data for earlier 
years in the table below, show that in some directions 
British agriculture failed to hold its own this year. Thus 
the total arable area, after increasing in 1935 for the first 
time since the war, this year resumed its long-term decline. 
The area under cereals fell by about the same amount as 
in 1935; but whereas last year a sharp drop in the area 
under barley was partly compensated by increases in wheat 
and oats, this year has witnessed a 4 per cent. contraction 
in the wheat acreage and a ial recovery in barley 
(+ 3 per cent.), with oats showing little change. The fall 
in the wheat area was due partly to a wet autumn, which 
delayed sowing, and partly to the fact that some farms 
have recently been overcropped with this grain. An 
increase in the acreage under first early potatoes was more 
than counterbalanced by a reduction in the main crop 
acreage, the total area thus falling by 1.5 per cent. to the 
lowest level since 1931. The area under sugar beet also 
suffered a further slight decline: — 


[=[=|=|[=|= 





* Figures for 1936 are provisional. 


Despite a small increase in the dairy herd, the total 
number of cattle was again a little lower than in the 
previous year, and the pig population also registered a 
slight reduction. Sheep numbers show some increase, but 
the tractor continues to replace the horse. 


* * * 


British Industrial Production.—The continued ex- 
pansion of Britain’s industrial activity is reflected in the 
Board of Trade index of production, covering about 70 per 
cent. of British manufacture and mining, published in this 
week’s Board of Trade Journal. Contrary to the normal 
seasonal tendency, the total index rose by 0.5 per cent. 
during the second quarter of 1936, to the record level of 
123.6 (1930 = 100); this is 11 per cent. in excess of the 
corresponding figure for 1935. Manufacturing production 
showed a gain of 2 per cent. compared with the March 
quarter, and of almost 12 per cent. compared with the 
June quarter of 1935:— 
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Each of the group indices showed an improvement com- 

ared with the second quarter of 1935, the principal gains 

ing in iron and steel (21 per cent.), engineering and 

shipbuilding (16 per cent.), food, drink and tobacco (9 per 
cent.) and textiles (7 per cent.). 
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OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


From our Correspondents in each centre 


UNITED STATES 





** EXTRAORDINARY ”’ BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


For midsummer, business activity is running at an extra- 
ordinary rate. Instead of the seasonal recession, it is 
maintaining or surpassing the rate of the spring. Steel 
operations, at 70 per cent. of a capacity that has been 
substantially imcreased in recent years, are remarkably 
large, especially in view of the limited demand on the 
railways and the inactivity of non-residential building. 
Motor production, although now receding as the time for 
changing to the new models approaches, is still almost 
double that of a year ago; and it is predicted that the 
output for the year will approximate 85 per cent. of the 
1929 record. A moderate improvement in weather has 
checked the spectacular advances in crop prices and 
diminished the fears expressed some days ago. 


Residential building is playing no small part in the 
increased activity. The Federal Housing Authority reports 
that residential building permits issued in June amounted 
to $68 millions, an increase of $40 millions over June, 1935 
—which would suggest that the aggregate of this type of 
construction in 1936 would run to above $500 millions. 
Still, as an element of our economy, residential building 
represents only a fraction of the influence of the motor 
industry in value; and the increase of motor-car production 
in 1936 over 1935 probably exceeds in value the increase 
in residential building. The latter, however, was as late 
as early 1935 extremely depressed, and its revival has had 
a diffused importance greater than the relative figures 
might suggest. The residential building is for the most 
part in individual frame dwellings, either built to the order 
of the purchaser or speculatively by small operators. The 
development of tracts by operators of magnitude, such as 
characterises the building activity in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, is of rare occurrence. On the basis of the June 
permits, it would appear that the average permit is for a 
house costing about $7,500; and it has been stated that 
although F.H.A. mortgages are available for 80 per cent. 
of the cost, the average cash payment runs near half. 


Two inferences may be drawn from these data: the 
average cost is rather high, and the demand consequently 
comes from customers of above-average incomes; and 
large-scale speculative building has not yet become impor- 
tant. These current costs should not, therefore, be 
compared with average quotations in the vicinity of 
London, for two reasons: first, that the market has not 
yet reached sufficient breadth to invite large-scale building 
and selling operations, and second, that over most of the 
United States (not so much geographically as demo- 
graphically) the winter is so severe as to make a full 
basement with central heating the standard type of 
construction. 


THE TRADE UNION DISPUTE 


The dispute between the American Federation of Labour 
(A.F.L.), under the presidency of Mr William Green, and 
the Committee for Industrial Organisation (C.I.0.) of Mr 
John L. Lewis is likely to be of considerable significance, 
although its implications are not clear to the layman. The 
Federation is, of course, the historic organisation of 
*‘ craft ’’ unionism, but in spite of the encouragement 
given under the New Deal, it has not been very successful 
in extending its memberships beyond a comparatively 
small number atti no in ae a oa it has been 
strongly en , for example, the building and typo- 
graphical trades. Mr Lewis has formed his schismatic 
organisation from the nucleus of the United Mine Workers; 
his programme calls for the ‘‘ vertical ’’ or ‘‘ industrial ”’ 


union, ag contrasted with the “‘trade’’ or “‘ craft” 
union. The upshot of the dispute is that some ten unions 
with 1,000,000 members represented by the C.1.0., have 
been suspended from the A.F.L. The suspended unions 
include, with the United Mine Workers, such stro 
organisations as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
United Textile Workers, and the Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refining Workers. That these two organisations are rivals 
for the hegemony of the American labour movement js 
obvious; but it is not at all clear how this rivalry will affect 
their policies. The C.1I.O. is the more aggressive of the 
two, and it is expected that it will push energetically to 
organise the industries in which it has secured a foothold. 
The Press, however, predicts that the campaign will not be 
launched until after the election. The heavy purchases of 
steel have been attributed by some to apprehensions of a 
steel strike at some time in the future. 

All things considered, the slowness of growth of 
organisations for collective bargaining over the past three 
years is quite remarkable. The right of collective bargain- 
ing, although confirmed by the N.R.A., was not created 
by it, nor did the decision of the Supreme Court invalidat- 
ing the National Industrial Recovery Act in any way impair 
that right. Subsequently, it was reinforced by the Labour 
Relations Act, but this too has been comparatively little 
invoked. It is probably true that in instances employee 
organisation has been actively and successfully resisted by 
individual employers; but it can hardly be imagined that 
this is the principal reason. It would appear either that 
the American workman has been little attracted to 
organisation in general, or that the type of organisation 
available has not appealed strongly to him. The latter 
thesis seems to be the inspiration of the C.1.O. 

On August roth the Department of Agriculture released 
its crop estimates as of August rst. They fully confirmed 
the opinion that this year’s drought represents a major 
disaster. Some of the most serious declines are those of 
maize, from 2,292 million bushels in 1935 to 1,439 millions; 
apples, 167 million bushels to 102 millions; potatoes, 388 
million bushels to 295 millions; hops, 48 million pounds to 
22 millions. These examples are cited not because they 
are of equal importance, but to illustrate the fact that 
few crops (except cotton) have escaped the effects of 
drought. For example, the dairy farmers of New York 
State are asking for an increase of almost roo per cent. 
in the base price of milk, because of the higher costs of 
maintaining their herds, although New York is not cl 
as one of the drought States. 

New YorkK, August 11. 





FRANCE 


‘‘ ALL PROMISES KEPT ”’ 


PARLIAMENT has now adjourned until the autumn. In 
closing the ordinary session, M. Léon Blum declared that 
all the promises made to the country in the Ministerial pro- 
gramme had been kept, ‘‘ a legislative achievement, he 
claimed, ‘‘ without parallel in the history of Parliament. 

This claim is justified. Indeed, certain laws, such as that 
requiring a declaration of capital held abroad, and those 
granting credit facilities to small manufacturers and traders, 
were additional to those in the original programme. But, 
on the other hand, certain efforts to go beyond the promises 
made to the electors by further extensions of State inter: 
vention in the economic field have been partially barred 
— resistance of the Senate in defence of property right 


is affects, for instance, the Wheat Office, which maintains 
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rights of private traders and small producers (under the 

_ Office control), and also the coal plan, tee to draft 
of which was adjourned and replaced by a provisional 
(three months) scheme. 

The country, as a whole, is calm. The civil servants are 
satisfied with the suppression of the Laval decree-laws 
which reduced their salaries; the industrial and commercial 
workers with their increased wages and paid holidays; and 
the farmers with the Ministry of Agriculture’s promise of 
4 wheat price higher than the latest free price. This has 
already reached 115 francs a quintal, or 30 francs more 
than three months ago and 50 francs more than for last 

’scrop. A great number of business men have already 
benefited by the increased purchasing power of these two 
large sections of the population. The heavy industries are 
adjusting themselves to the new charges by a rise in prices; 
and if small manufacturers and traders complain that their 
balance sheet has been upset by the new social laws they 
know that the banks will grant them special credit facilities. 
All then would be well if there was not the double spectre 
of a Treasury crisis and a rise in prices and the cost of 
living. 
THE TREASURY'S TROUBLES 

M. Caillaux, President of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, in wishing success to the Government’s policies, 
forewarned the Cabinet that the country was approaching 
an ‘‘ awful financial situation ’’ as a consequence of the 
increase in public expenditure and the losses that may be 
expected from irrecoverable advances which have been 
made by the Bank of France but ultimately guaranteed by 
the State. The danger, however, has been postponed by 
the 10,000 millions advance made by the Bank to the 
Treasury and the 3,000 millions already subscribed in one 
month to the ‘‘ Baby Bonds ’’ loan. On the other hand, 
renewals of the current issues of the Bons de la Défence 
have been assisted by a lowering of interest rates on the 
money market, which has been stimulated by the fall of 
Bank rate and the conviction in financial circles that the 
gold stock of the Bank will be protected by all methods 
except the traditional one of raising Bank rate. 


The danger of a precipitate rise in prices may be assessed 
from the following table, which indicates the level of prices 
at the lowest point of the deflationary era (the Laval 
Cabinet), at the opening of the Blum experiment, and 
now: — 


March 30, May 30, August 1 
1935 1936 


1936 
Wholesale prices :— 
Eee 344 377 389 
Domestic products..............0eee08 377 421 435 
Imported products..............00.00++ 285 299 305 
SEP Us adidycerbietbsvcdectaidese 342 405 421 
Raw materials ..............ceeeeseees 346 354 361 
Retail prices (Paris) ...........ss00e0eees 447 459 461 


When interpolated on this subject, M. Spinasse, Minister 
of Economy, answered that the disequilibrium had un- 
doubtedly been provoked by the dearness of the franc, but 
also by internal disorders in the national economy such as 
excessive costs of transport and taxes. The remedies of 
the Popular Front Government will thus be: a lowering of 
the rate of interest; tax reductions contained in a general 
teform of the fiscal system to be submitted to Parliament 
simultaneously with the 1937 Budget Bill (a reform which 

enthusiastically welcomed by public opinion); and 

a reduction of distribution costs by industrial alliances, 
stimulated by the State but carried out on private initiative. 
would aim at keeping prices down by the creation 

e common sales, research and standardisation services and 
Specialisation in export trade. Finally, the French 

Ort towards a solution of the monetary problem might 
ae take the form of an embargo on gold, accompanied 

Y control of the exchanges and of capital movements 

the supervision of the big banks. Such a pro- 

<n would perhaps be endorsed by the Communists, 

_ 0 af€ conscious of the military importance of maintain- 

pote gold stock and wish to maintain the unity of the 
‘= Tont. 

ne trade balance for July showed an import surplus of 

790 million francs, sed 00 millions in June, 797 


millions in May and 931 millions in April. The im 
surplus for the first seven months of ‘the year is thus 


5,531 millions: — 














Sailieatis iain months of 1935 mon Sea 
OOUStUfES oo. eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeneens ‘i 4,165 
Raw materials ...............cc.csesceees 6,611 7,569 
Manufactured goods ...............008 2,126 2,070 
TNE covets sedsensdecidnansesanes 12,320 13,804 

Exports :— 

oodstuffs | Stteeseeeeereasecescesecensers 1,447 1,251 
Raw matenials ...............cccccseeeees 2,476 2,311 
Manufactured goods ...............008 5,135 4,711 
Bei cbiadibnctie~\cdeadninnie 9,058 8,273 
Imports surplus ..............c.cccseeeeees 3,262 5,531 


The total foreign trade during these seven months was 
22,076 million francs against 21,378 millions in 1935. The 
increase in imports was 12 per cent. and the decrease in 
exports 9 per cent. July exports, at 1,100 million francs, 
were at the lowest since the stabilisation of the franc, 
though this was partly due to the sanctions against Italy. A 
commercial agreement has just been signed with Italy, 
while it is believed that negotiations are to begin at once 
for a similar agreement with Germany. 


PaRIs, August 20. 





GERMANY 


—— 
OFFICIAL SYMPATHY FOR SPANISH REBELS 


THE international situation in the past week was not re- 
garded cheerfully by the German public; and on the Bourse 
stocks continued to weaken, though less owing to heavy 
selling than to the reluctance of buyers. The Press is 
flooded with stories of impending decisive victories by the 
Spanish rebels, who are officially favoured here. Experts, 
however, see almost a stalemate, and they make the 
comment that it is the nature of a military revolt to 
succeed or to fail at once; and that if, contrary to rule, 
neither event happens, hopes of a decision within reason- 
able time are likely to be disappointed. 


The reservations in Germany’s reply to the French non- 
intervention plan seems, like Italy’s policy, to show a 
desire for delay. If the retention of a Lufthausa 
aeroplane would not, as it may be assumed is the case, 
justify Berlin in making war upon the Spanish Govern- 
ment, it could hardly justify her in refusing to join a 
neutrality agreement. The second German condition for 
joining is so vague that it might easily prove a further 
cause of delay. Literally taken, itwould involve negotiations 
with many countries not envisaged by the Anglo-French 
conditional arrangement, including the United States. 
Although Germany may promise to prevent the delivery of 
war materials to either side she will certainly not observe 
neutrality in the widest sense. This would involve the 
abandonment of her officially imposed agitation in favour 
of the revolt. The German view is that official Russia, and 
at least some French Ministers, are openly agitating in 
favour of the Madrid Government. No doubt exists that 
official and Nazi German roe desires the success of 
the revolt, and regards ‘‘ ular Fronts ’’ anywhere with 
the aversion and fear of a Metternich or a Nicholas I. 

The latest official estimate of the cereals crop is 
23,260,000 tons, which, though considerably below the 
July estimate, is 1,200,000 tons more than in 1935. Of the 
570,000 tons drop since the July estimate, 460,000 tons was 
due to rye. The fodder crop will be satisfactory, and the 
condition of sugar beet is described as “‘ good to very 


agriculture (not including forestry) ss tosses 108 
f iculture 
Rm. 8,800 millions, which is Rm. 500 millions above the 
figure of 1934-35 and Rm. 2,400 millions above that of 
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1932-33. The figure of 1928-29, Rm. 10,200 millions, has 
not been reached. The net income of agriculture is not 
given, but it seems that expenditure has of late risen less 
than the gross yield. It is, however, officially claimed that 
the total volume of agricultural production increased, 
because farmers themselves produced a great part of the: 
fodder which they formerly imported. 


The ‘‘ work-book ’’ system for manual, clerical and 
technical employees has been made compulsory from 
September 1st, after which it will be a punishable offence 
to employ anyone not in possession of a book. The work- 
books will contain records of the holders’ occupational 
careers, but nothing about their efficiency or characters. 
The Reich Board for Labour Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance reports having advised some 700,000 
persons on the choice of a career in the first quarter of 1936. 
Young women are, on principle, directed to a few “‘ suit- 
able ’’ occupations, mainly to domestic service, and are 
discouraged from entering the manufacturing industries. 


‘* CLOSED ECONOMIC CASTES ”’ 


A dispute has arisen over the principles underlying 
admission of aspirants to the retail trades. Independently 
of the general, but qualified, veto against the opening of 
new shops, individual persons may embark on retail trade 
only if they are personally ‘‘ suitable.’’ Therein political 
reliability plays a réle. Persons found suitable in these 
senses were, however, not to be excluded from the branch 
of trade contemplated unless it was overcrowded. Applica- 
tions (in Prussia) were decided on by the local Birger- 
meister or Landrat, but the Chamber of Commerce was 
first to be consulted, and the Chamber was expected to 
consult in turn the special corporative organ of the branch 
in question, i.e. the Retail Trade Group. It is alleged 
that the Group systematically, on grounds of self-interest, 
used its influence to have applications rejected. The con- 
troversy illustrates the Nazi tendency towards creating and 
perpetuating closed economic castes. The Hereditary Farm 
law practically excluded outsiders from undertaking farm- 
ing and tied existing farmers to the land. In a similar 
way freedom to develop business in certain industries is 
made dependent on past association with the industry in 
question. In this State regulation appears the theory of a 
““ growing generation,’’ or Nachwuchs, of persons who, 
owing to parentage or to existing employment already in a 
minor capacity, have a right and a duty to work as heads 
in the occupation in question. The tastes and the natural 
abilities of individuals are therefore ignored and over- 
ridden. 


The heavy industries are active. Pig-iron output in July 
was I,3II,500 tons, against 1,241,200 tons in June. Dis- 
cussing the coal situation, the chairman of the Rheinische 
Stahlwerke intimated his view that an international agree- 
ment may soon be reached, and remarked that the losses 
now being suffered in the export trade have made the 
situation unbearable. The number of unemployed miners 
on the Ruhr has fallen to some 50,000. Coal production 
per man and shift has continued to rise, being 1,720 kilos. 
in March, 1936, against 1,678 kilos. in 1394 and 943 kilos. 
in 1913. 


The export surplus increased in July, since imports 
decreased and exports increased. The surplus was 
Rm. 49 millions, as against Rm. 11 millions in June. This 
result was mainly due to seasonal influences. Of late the 
seasonal influences have become more marked and more 
regular. Closely analysed, the returns seem to indicate 
that exports are being almost as much officially controlled 
as imports. The figures are as follows: — 











June July Jan.-July 
Imports Millions of Marks 

YT Peetetelhs sisi... s civ cies oes 120-7 105-2 882-4 
i‘ Livestock .....0.-..cse-cereseeeseses 7-6 7-8 50-3 
(b foodstuffs .............+5 28-1 27-4 263-1 
4 foodstuffs ............ 85-0 70-0 569-0 
II. 1 SEED Scievecicbsisécagvess 239-4 240-5 1,574-3 
Raw materials .................. — 135-1 908-1 
Semi-manufactured............... . 71-8 447-3 
Manufactured Soomro ewesereeetere 34-4 33-6 218-9 
WORE ScSses A ROS 360-1 345-7 - 2456-7 
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The half-yearly return shows a decline of imports from 
those European countries which deliver half-finished and 
finished goods, among them Great Britain and France, and 
a heavy drop in deliveries from Russia of raw materials, 

Money last week was less easy, and the day-loan rate 
was } per cent. above that of the preceding week. This 
was due to a tax payment demand. This week 
rates are a little lower, and there is a market for Reich 
Treasury bills. The Reichsbank’s return for August rsth 
shows a substantial decline of credits, due mainly to repay- 
ments of Reich Treasury bonds towards the close of the 
week. 

BERLIN, August 18. 


SWITZERLAND 





SIGNS OF RECOVERY 


Tue foreign trade returns for the first half of 1936 show a 
decrease over 1935 both in imports and exports, but the 
1936 results are not as unsatisfactory as had at one time 
been forecast. Imports totalled 542,013,180 francs, a drop 
of nearly 80,500,000 francs over 1935, which was mainly 
due to import quotas. Exports totalled 396,210,434 francs, 
a drop of about 6 millions over 1935. The import surplus, 
which was 220 millions last year, was reduced to 
145,750,000 in 1936. 

The results for the four chief exporting industries are 
nevertheless encouraging. These industries’ exports 
totalled 186.5 millions for the first six months, as against 
178.75 millions the previous year. Exports of the watch- 
making industry reached 55.7 millions, compared with 48.8 
millions in 1935; the market for Swiss watches has some- 
what expanded, and there was a noticeable improvement 
in the demand for the better quality watches. Silk and 
cotton goods exports showed a small decrease over last 
year, but the machines industry’s exported products rose 
by 3 millions. 

Imports from Great Britain dropped to 33,600,012 francs 
from 37,719,719 francs in 1935, and exports to Great 
Britain rose from 35,443,683 francs in 1935 to 41,934,255 
francs in 1936. Trade with the five principal countries was 
as follows (in millions of francs) : — 


Imports from Exports to 
1 a 1 1935 ” 1936 
Germany ............ 161-6 144-8 90-1 85-1 
France ............... 106-2 82-4 60-4 §2-2 
Great Britain ...... 37- 33-3 35-1 41-7 
oT Rpaaeied lett 32-6 29-8 20-7 23-8 
death lereeees 47-0 28-4 38-2 29-0 


The decrease in imports from and exports to Italy is due 
to the application of sanctions; but since the raising of 
sanctions trade with Italy has been more active, though far 
below the 1935 level. 

The economic situation is more satisfactory than at the 
beginning of the year; and though recovery is still far 
away, prospects are now much more encouraging. 
July imports totalled 95.3 millions, or 1.9 million more 
than in June; and exports totalled 66.5 millions or 0.3 
million more than in June and 5.6 millions more than 
June, 1935. Imports of coal and raw materials in July 
were much higher than in June. Serid 

The half-yearly reports of the more im t 
banks show that commercial business, as well as the influx 
of foreign capital, have increased since January last. The 
change of Government in France resulted in a big increas? 
in the total of French gold, banknotes and 
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ited in the Swiss banks, while numerous houses and 
dees were purchased by French citizens, particularly in 
French-speaking Switzerland. 

The Swiss Federal Council issued on June roth a decree 
designed to ‘* protect the national currency against s . 
lation.”’ Its object is to prohibit speculation in gold and 
foreign gold values which might be contrary to the interests 
of the country and prejudicial to its currency. The decree 
imposes penalties for the forward purchase or sale of gold, 
the granting of advances on gold and foreign exchanges, 
and the purchase of foreign exchanges in the forward 
market, when such operations are not justified by some 
commercial transactions. The free movement of payments 
and the transfer of capital abroad, so long as they do not 
represent speculative operations, are to continue as before, 
and are not subject to any restrictions. There is no ques- 
tion, therefore, of anything more than measures against 
speculation. 


Payment for goods of all kinds, for securities and for the 
transfer of capital, etc., will proceed as formerly without 
the slightest difficulty. The regulations controlling the 
maintenance of a gold currency remain in force without 
restriction, when speculative activities are not concerned; 
nor is there any question of hindering in any way the 
reflux of capital which had found a refuge in Switzerland. 
The Federal Government’s decision is by no means an 
innovation. The principal measures for combating specu- 
lation were already formulated in a ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment ’’’ concluded on June 20, 1935, between the Swiss 
banks and the National Bank. That agreement, directed 
against speculation, is even more strict and precise than 
the recent Government’s decree. According to the stipu- 
lations of the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement,’’ the banks are 
to abstain from participating in any operation connected 
with “‘ monetary speculation,’’ i.e. with the granting of 
advances on gold, exchange transactions in the forward 
market, and advances on securities in foreign currencies. 
~ agreement remains in force alongside the Federal 
ecree. 


GENEVA, August 15. 


CHINA 


ey 
A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION IN CANTON 


It is now possible to review the events which led up to the 
bloodless revolution in Canton last month and to derive 
from the new order of things some hope that unification of 
is within measurable distance of accomplishment. 
At the moment of writing the Kwangsi War Lords are still 
at odds with the Central Government; but it can only be a 
question of time before their troops are hemmed in by 
armies loyal to Nanking and forced to surrender. Financial 
embarrassment and personal jealousy were undoubtedly 
the motives which led the South-west Political Council to 
revolt against the Central Government. It is still a mys- 
tery why the Canton War Lord, Marshal Chan Chai Tong, 
should have committed political suicide. Although origin- 
ally a usurper, having driven from office the appointee of 
Chiang Kai Shek, he has for five years held control of 
Canton with the tacit approval of the Central Government. 
He has never encouraged his more restless colleagues of 
the South-west in their antagonism against Chiang Kai 
» and although he has clung to a state of semi-inde- 
lence he has maintained comparatively friendly 
telations with Nanking. 
Chiang Kai Shek was, however, the master of the situa- 
tion. As soon as Chan Chai Tong’s followers saw that 
ing was in earnest and was threatening Canton with a 
army under a Cantonese General, Yu Han Mow, 
o Force deserted to Nanking and what was left of 
his Navy beat a hasty retreat to Hongkong. Deserted by 
and dunned for large sums of money by his 
allies, took refuge on a British gunboat and was 
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brought to Hongkong. He has since announced in the 
Press that neither he nor his subordinates will take further 
part in the politics of the South-west. 


During the previous few days there was a considerable 
exodus of the wealthy classes, the wives and families of 
the leading officials being the first to seek shelter in Hong- 
kong. Canton itself remained perfectly quiet during the 
interregnum, which only lasted over the week-end. A new 
set of officials soon arrived from Nanking by air, and 
within a few days the change-over was complete so far as 
Canton was concerned. General Yu has now established 
himself and has large forces under his command. His 
colleagues are all Cantonese with the exception of the 
Financial adviser, Mr T. L. Soong, who is the brother of 
the well-known Nanking Minister, Mr T. V. Soong, and 
related by marriage to Chiang Kai Shek. 


FINANCIAL CHAOS 


It was not long before Mr T. L. Soong discovered that 
the large silver reserve reputed to be held in Canton as 
cover against the provincial banknote issue was seriously 
depleted. The accounts of all the various Government 
departments seem to be in chaos, and it is reported that 
those officials who are still in Hongkong will be called upon 
to explain the defalcations. It is, however, unlikely that 
any of the missing money will be refunded, and Mr Soong 
will have to look to Nanking for funds to place the finances 
of the Province on a properly reorganised basis. The first 
aim is to bring Kwangtung into the ambit of the national 
currency. Kwantung notes are at present standing at a 
discount of 50 to 60 per cent., and it will be an expensive 
matter to call in the large issues now current and substitute 
Central Government notes. It is hoped that the many 
provincial import duties, over and above the regular 
Customs tariff, will be abolished, but here again it is diffi- 
cult to see how this source of revenue can be given up. 
The semi-official smuggling service will undoubtedly be 
stopped. This service, which was under the control of the 
Salt Commissioner (a brother of Chan Chai Tong), em- 
ployed Government gunboats to bring merchandise from 
Hongkong which entered Canton without Customs 
examination, as ostensibly the goods were Government 
stores. 


It will be interesting to see what attitude will be adopted 
under the new regime towards Government industrial 
undertakings. These comprise sugar refineries, cement 
works, chemical factories, a brewery and large textile 
mills, which were brought into being by the late Govern- 
ment under the five-year plan for the nationalisation of the 
means of production. Presumably the new Administration 
will take over the responsibility of all industrial concerns 
established under the late regime. 


There are signs that the ‘‘ New Life Movement,’’ which 
Chiang Kai Shek has pushed so vigorously in the North, 
will receive official encouragement in Canton. Already it 
has been announced that the gambling monopoly will be 
wound up and opium smoking firmly curtailed. Good 
intentions abound, and while one cannot place unlimited 
faith in Chinese paper schemes there is some hope that what 
has been accomplished in the North by the Central Govern- 
ment, and confirmed by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and other 
observers, may be repeated in the Southern provinces. 
But the main hope which springs from the recent change 
is the promise of a better governed and less 
hinterland to Hongkong and, from the point of view of the 
Hongkong Government, the removal of the misunderstand- 
ings arising from relations with a semi-independent 
Government jealous of any suggestion as to the supremacy 
of Nanking. 

The uncertainty and nervousness in Canton preceding 
the flight of Chan Chai Tong were not without effect on 
Hongkong. The influx of people brought about a tem- 
porary demand for house accommodation, and a certain 
amount of money went into the local share market. 
Shortly afterwards the situation in Canton eased, and with 
the prospect of the introduction of the Central Govern- 
ment currency there loomed up the. of the 
Hongkong dollar being brought down nearer level of 
tional dollar, On July 23rd there was a rush to buy 
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sterling in Hongkong, and the rate on London, which had 
opened at 1s. 3}d., fell five times, to close at Is. 2ted. 
There has been a slight decline since then, and with the 
Hongkong dollar standing at 1s. 2}gd. the premium over 
the Shanghai dollar is under 3 per cent., as compared with 
about 7 per cent. a fortnight ago. 


The trade returns for China, published by the Maritime 
Customs, show that imports for the first six months of this 
year totalled $459 millions, as compared with $545 millions 
for the first half of 1935. The corresponding figures for 
exports were $332 and $259 millions, and the import 
surplus fell from $286 to $126 millions. These figures do 
not, of course, take into account the huge quantities of 
goods which have been smuggled into North China during 
recent months. The volume of this illicit trade would 
undoubtedly increase the import surplus to a level very 
much closer to that of last year. 


Hongkong trade statistics for the first half of this year 
show an increased turnover in local currency values 
although the sterling equivalent is much lower than in 
1935, owing to the decline in the average rate of exchange 
from 2s. to 1s. 33d. The total imports of merchandise 
for January to June, 1936, were $212 millions ({13.7 
millions), as compared with $191 millions ({19.7 millions) 
for the first half of 1935. The respective export totals were 
$163.5 millions ({10.5 millions) and $142.7 millions ({14.6 
millions). 

HONGKONG, August 4. 


CANADA 


———t 
DROUGHT AND THE WHEAT POSITION 


ALL recent reports tell a tale of the deterioration of the 
Western grain crops under the ravages of the drought; and 
the latest survey of the Bureau of Statistics states that the 
prairie grain harvest, which has now begun, will be ‘‘ the 
lightest in many years.’’ Crop experts now forecast the 
yield of prairie wheat at about 220 million bushels, which 
would be the lowest figure since the war; but coarse grains 
have suffered more than wheat, and as both pastures and 
hayfields have been burnt up, the feed problem has become 
very serious in the southern territory of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. The Alberta Government is asking Ottawa either 
to provide feed for, or move to more favoured districts, 
about 500,000 livestock in Southern Alberta for whom 
normal water supplies are vanishing and no feed is in sight. 
The Mackenzie King Government, which does not want to 
see the country denuded of stock by a wholesale slaughter 
of animals, has promised its co-operation. 

The situation is much better in the northern parts of the 
Prairie country, where fair to good crop prospects remain 
and feed is reasonably oe In Ontario the drought 
situation has been greatly relieved by heavy rains during 
the past week, though more are required in many districts. 
Crop prospects are reported to be good in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Eastern Ontario and British Columbia. 


prices of grain have been rising steadily, and that of 
wheat is now well above the minimum price of 87} cents 

« bushel, fixed by the Government, at which the 
Canadian Grain Board is instructed to buy all wheat 


offered by the farmers. Mr Bennett has protested against 
the continuance of the policy followed by the 1 new Canadian 


instructions of the King Govern- 
i et price, 
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Western grain-growers have disposed of practically all their 
1936 crop they will gain more by a reduction of the carry. 
over on July 31st to reasonable dimensions. The Board of 
Grain Commissioners estimates that the carry-over on 
July 31st will be about 125 million bushels, which 

be 90 million bushels below the figure at the end of the 
previous crop year. 


The National Employment Commission is now function. 
ing actively, and it has fixed September rst as the date for 
beginning a census of the unemployed who are on relief for 
the purpose of ascertaining their employability and the 
geographical distribution of different classes of workers, 
The Provinces will co-operate in this task, and when a 
register of the unemployed is secured they will keep it up 
to date by monthly revisions. 


‘* PROSPERITY CERTIFICATES ’’ IN ALBERTA 


In Alberta the Aberhart Ministry has its plans completed 
for its experiment with ‘‘ prosperity certificates,’’ and the 
are to be put in circulation immediately and used at first in 
payment of labour and material on highway construction, 
at which the unemployed will be set to work. It remains 
to be seen how far the business community will be prepared 
to accept them as adequate currency, and although Mr 
Aberhart claims that many merchants have signified their 
willingness to handle them, a number of trade associations 
have refused. Mr Aberhart freely admits that these 
‘ prosperity certificates ’’ are not “‘ Social Credit,” or 
even a substitute for it, but as a first step towards payment 
of the basic social credit dividends, which he has promised 
to make available within eighteen months of assuming 
office, his Ministry has passed an Order-in-Council autho- 
rising the Ministry of Trade and Industry to undertake in 
August and September a thorough registration of the 
citizens of Alberta. 


The results of the Provincial election held in 
Manitoba on July 27th indicate a persistence of the 
tendency of Canadian voters, visible since the depression, 
to vote against the party in power. Moreover, this dis- 
position was aggravated by the serious crop failure which 
is afflicting a large part of the province. The Liberal- 
Progressive Ministry of Mr Bracken, which has held power 
since 1922 and had 38 out of 55 seats in the late legislature, 
lost its clear majority. 


The business outlook for the second half of 1936 has 
been clouded by the serious failure of the prairie grain 
crop; but if the present sharp upward climb in grain prices 
continues, the ultimate purchasing power of the prairie 
grain-growers may be as large as a year ago. However, 
the general underlying tone of business remains fairly 
steady, and although retail trade in the towns and cities is 
suffering from the absence of many residents on holiday, 
it is brisk at all the holiday resorts, which are benefiting 
from an increased influx of American tourists. The follow- 
ing is the movement of the general economic index of the 
Bureau of Statistics: — 


Car- Wholesale Bank General 
Week ending loadings Prices  Clearings Index 
July 20, 1935 ......... 74-9 71-5 84-8 100-1 
July 11, 1936 ......... 78-0 73-9 97-3 109° 1 
FRE Sk es.. soescesee 78:6 74:1 97-1 110-3 


The demand for durable goods remains strong, and the 
mining fields of Northern Ontario and North-Western 
Quebec continue to pour in a stream of very profitable 
business to firms dealing in machinery and other supplies 
for mines. There have been some strikes for higher wages 
in different parts of the country, but on the whole Canada 
is at present comparatively free from labour troubles. 
Exports and imports in June were lower than in May, but 
were well above June, 1935. 

The yield of the Federal revenues for June amounted to 
$33,601,444, compared with $27,034,890 in June, 1935) 
and for the first three months of oe tical yee 
ordinary revenues, aggregating nearly $135,000,000, 
about $17,500,000 up. E iture, ordinary, special “ 
capital, totalled $46,022,637 in June, an increase 
roughly $4,000,000. 

Ottawa, August 2. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 


Few divisions of economic thought have witnessed a more 
complete revolution in the last ten or fifteen years than the 
discussion of population problems. Ten years ago the 
discussion was theoretical and the approach neo-Malthusian. 
The spectre of inevitable over-population had been laid, 
but attention was concentrated on the ‘‘ optimum popula- 
tion ’’ which was usually suspected to be less than the 
actual population. The conclusion was almost always in 
favour of restricting births, at least in large classes of the 
ople. 

The new approach is most admirably illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Carr-Saunders’ book.* The discussion is now very 
largely statistical; for both the sources of data and the 
statistical methods of handling them have greatly improved 
in the past decade. Talk of an ‘‘ optimum ”’ population 
has almost disappeared (Professor Carr-Saunders only 
mentions the word in an appendix). It is realised that 
population is going to decline, soon and fast, without there 
being much possibility of Man’s arresting the decline, at 
least for many years to come. From the neo-Malthusian 
attitude, opinion has swung round so violently that the 
talk is now of race extinction. 

Professor Carr-Saunders builds up his case most care- 
fully, quoting almost all the relevant figures and opinions. 
The increase in world population which began in the 
eighteenth century he shows to have been due, almost 
exclusively, to a decline in the death-rate. The subsequent 
slowing-up of increase and the impending decline are due 
to a very radical decline in the birth-rate, which, after a 
most careful and cautious discussion, he ascribes to the 
growing practice of birth-control—that is, contraception 
as opposed to the age-old devices of limitation of marriage, 
abortion and infanticide. Parents, he believes, have always 
wanted fewer children than ‘‘ nature ’’ sends, but hitherto 
the only methods of limitation have been painful or repug- 
nant. The revolutionary new fact is that the parental 
instinct can be, and is, satisfied when the average family 
is not sufficient to replace the existing population. 

Professor Carr-Saunders is not very optimistic about 
the possibility of changing the trend. There are still many 
“unwanted ’’ children and, therefore, the further spread 
of birth-control will produce a continued decline in the 
“net reproduction rate.’’ This rate, which may be very 
roughly defined as the number of surviving female children 
born to the average woman in her lifetime, is already as 
low as 0.75 in England and Wales. That means that each 
eneration will soon be only three-quarters of the one 

fore. Measured in generations, this is a remarkably 
rapid rate of decline. To stop it involves nothing less than 
a social revolution, for the whole outlook of our society 
is now keyed to the small family. 

“The ingenuity and enterprise of inventors and of entre- 
preneurs (Professor Carr-Saunders says) are exerted in the 
interests of the unmarried and the childless; it is the needs of 
the unencumbered adult that everyone tries to satisfy. Housing 
exhibitions show us model flats upon which every care has been 
lavished and in which no child could ever find a home. In the 
last fifteen years two million houses have been built, and there 
is now an Act which gives a definition of overcrowding and 
makes it a statutory offence. It is possible that, taking the 
sizes of these houses and the definition of overcrowding together, 
the result will be to produce a situation in which the population 
of these houses cannot replace themselves.” 

More is needed than merely larger houses. Medical 
attention to the pains and perils of childbirth, the removal 
of the advantages of wealth in educating and establishing 

dren, cash subsidies to the large family—all these will 

be needed if a very rapid decline of the population is to be 
avoided. The only criticism of the scope of the book which 
can be made is that the author does not sufficiently illustrate 
the economic dangers of a shrinking (as opposed to a steady 
but smaller) population. There are still many people who 
would accept his prognosis of a rapid fall, and welcome it. 

The impression must not be given that Professor Carr- 

CNN nnn ne ean 


ae World Population. Past Growth and Present Trends.’’ By 
- Carr-Saunders. Published under the os of the Royal 
— 6d. of International Affairs. Clarendon . 336 pages. 


Saunders confines himself to Great Britain, or even to 
Western Europe. His field of observation is the world, and 
he covers it as an as the available statistics permit. 
He finds declinin ility everywhere in the white coun- 
tries and also in Japan. He points out that the overseas 
white countries are both themselves failing to occupy their 
land, and also limiting immigration precisely to those stocks 
whose fertility has already fallen furthest. Within the 
white race there is a problem due to the fact that the 
countries of Southern and Eastern Europe still have a 
considerable increase to come, before decline sets in, 
although some of them, especially Poland and Italy are 
already overcrowded. For the problems of over-populated 
countries such as China and India, he sees no happy 
solution at all. 

This is a very well-written and authoritative book on a 
problem which will rapidly become one of the greatest in 
the world. For once the platitude is literally accurate: 
every ~~ student of affairs should make it his business 
to read it. 





SHORTER NOTICE 
“* World Politics, 1918-1996.” By R. Palme Dutt. 968 pages. 
CZ. . 


Mr Palme Dutt, editor of the Labour Monthly and a well- 
known Communist writer, presents in this book the orthodox 
Communist interpretation of the post-war international 
situation. Those who read his previous book, “ Fascism and 
Social Revolution,” and enjoyed its qualities, even if they 
disagreed with many of the arguments, will probably be 
disappointed in ‘‘ World Politics, 1918-1936.” It shows few 
traces of original thought, contains too much repetition of 
familiar slogans and is written in parts in a manner well 
calculated to irritate all but the most devout Stalin-Lenin 
Marxists. 

The book is not really a history of the post-war period. 
It is rather a series of essays revolving round a few important 
contentions. One of these contentions—that there are national 
and imperialist rivalries and that these rivalries are at present 
unmistakably leading to war, would not be disputed by any 
intelligent observer of foreign politics. In the latter half of 
the book, which is by far the best, Mr Dutt analyses with 
considerable skill the nature of these rivalries at the present 
time and the foreign policies of different countries. Best of all 
is his incisive account of Hitler’s foreign policy and the reaction 
to it of British Conservatism. 

Mr Dutt’s immediate and positive proposals, based as they 
are on this concrete analysis, will also be widely approved. 
He advocates a true collective security system which the 
Fascist States must be invited to join, but which must be 
carried through without them if they decline; and the forma- 
tion of a peace bloc by France, Russia, Great Britain and the 
smaller Powers, whose united force would be sufficient to deter 
aggressors. 

It is a pity that this book has the weaknesses—both of 
form and content—which arise directly out of the narrow-and 
doctrinaire spirit in which it is written. And it is surprising 
that Mr Dutt, for whom “ the popular front” is presumably 
an immediate objective, should take pains to emphasise by 
his arguments the differences between the Communist and 
other Left wing points of view, and to antagonise by his 
manner those who might otherwise be sympathetic. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Documents on International Affairs, 1936. Vol. I. 
Wheeler-Bennett and S. A. Heald. (London) 
pages. 15s. net. 

The Doctrine of Personal Right. By S. Hutchinson Harris. (London) 
The Dolphin Bookshop. 591 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Tourist Industry. By A.J. Norval. (London) Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd. 343 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


Edited by J. W. 

H. Milford. 318 

The South African Journal of nee: June 1936. (Johannes- 
W. H. Smith and Sons. 32 pages. No price stated. 

. No price stated. 


burg) P.O. Box 5316. 6s. 

The Danube, Link of Central Europe. By A. SaSek. (London) 

The Indian Companies Act. Representations by the B Share- 
holders’ Association to the Government of India. ( 

An Introduction to Economic Problems. By H. F. Clark. (London) 
Macmillan & Co. 271 pages. 7s. 6d. net. y 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF BRITISH BANKS 


Discussions of banking problems usually range around 
such questions as the prope: relation between cash and 
deposits and the nature and distribution of the banks’ 
earning assets. Matters concerned with capital and 
reserves are generally taken for granted, on the implicit 
assumption that it is the banks’ own business to see that 
both are adequate, and that in Great Britain they are 
invariably ample. The question, however, merits more 
detailed treatment, partly because of its historical interest 
and partly because it raises certain important issues. 

We show, accordingly, in the two tables which follow, the 
capital, reserves and deposits of the ‘‘ Big Five ’’ and the 
three Lancashire banks. The first table is an analysis of the 
banks’ issued capital, and gives separate totals for the 
various classes of shares. In the second table, the paid-up 
capital (including both the fully-paid shares and the 
amounts paid up on the partly-paid shares) is compared 
with the banks’ disclosed reserves and deposits :— 

Banks’ IssuED CAPITAL 
(£'000) 


Partly-paid Shares 




















































Fully-paid 
Shares 
Callable | Paid-up | Total 
II Shakainddsckecdiscabnbihan ve sia sa 15,858 
iil sil catia kaieiaineien 57,492 14,373 71,865 1,437 
I oi acetal is OES 27,255 7,173 34,428 7,075 
National Provincial ............ 34,138 8,309 42,447 1,170 
IN on nussniwemabnns 21,213 7,071 28,284 2,249 
Total, “ Big Five” ...... 140,098 36,926 177,024 27,789 
in ase. 7,584 1,896 9,480 1,080 
PET Sahin cidtinekamidiendecpinhid 16,442 2,349 18,791 1,811 
Williams Deacons ............... 6,248 1,562 7,810 312 
Grand total ............... 170,372 42,733 213,105 30,992 
CAPITAL, RESERVES AND DEPOSITS 
(£ millions) 
Capital Ratio of 
Capital ——" 
Reserves an Deposi csetves 
Callable| Paid-up| Total Reserves 

Deposits 
% 
Barclays ............ 15-9 10-2 26-1 6-3 
Leeds a etetalaeetieaiaia 15-8 8-5 24-3 6:1 
BE * 5. icuscctes 14-2 11-5 25-7 5-5 
National Provincial 9-5 8-0 17-5 5-7 
Westminster ...... 9-3 9-3 18-6 5-2 
Total, “ Big Five” 64-7 47-5 | 112 5-8 
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Clearly, there is no uniformity in the capital structure 
of the different banks. Barclays Bank has all its issued 
capital in fully-paid shares, but the callable portion of the 
capital of the other banks considerably exceeds the amounts 
paid-up. The ratio of 1 ae to paid-up capital varies 


appreciably between the different banks. explanation 
of these discre ies is purely historical. Each of the 


; tion involved the creation 
and exchange of shares after delicate and protracted nego- 
tiations, and the results, naturally, bore the stamp of 
i rather than of perfect > 
capital has a twofold function. In the first 
place, a bank must immobilise a certain part of its resources 
ed assets such as premises. The second—and more 
important—function of a bank’s capital is to serve as a 
shield to deposits, for if a bank’s assets depreciate, the loss 
falls on nae: Sicaptal scabanmanees, Wefone: 1: deecende 
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For this reason, in the early days of banking the pro- 
prietors’ liability was unlimited, and depositors were 
‘* covered,’’ legally, to the full extent of the proprietors’ 
personal fortunes. With a few exceptions, the principle of 
limited liability was not extended to joint-stock banks b 
law until 1858, and even afterwards competition and 
prestige precluded many banks from giving this protection 
to their proprietors. In 1878, the City of Glasgow Bank 
failure shocked the susceptibilities of investors everywhere, 
for the entire fortunes of practically all the bank’s stock- 
holders were involved in its ruin. Some trustees found 
themselves liable, merely because the trust funds included 
a few City of Glasgow Bank shares, though many of them 
were unaware that they were even on the bank’s share 
register. The result of this disaster was that it became 
practically impossible to obtain fresh banking capital, and 
during the next few years the majority of the banks were 
compelled, willy-nilly, to adopt limited liability. 

It was felt, nevertheless, to be against the interest of 
depositors to relieve shareholders of all liability, and so the 
banks reorganised their capital so that their new shares car- 
ried a heavy call. This principle has persisted until to-day. 
There has been, however, a certain departure from the 
strict letter of this principle, for all the banks have, addi- 
tionally, issued fully-paid shares, and the whole of Barclays’ 
capital is in this form. In recent years, again, the market 
price of bank shares has been well in excess of their 
nominal paid-up value, and a shareholder’s liability under 
a call may, in fact, be approximately equal merely to the 
amount of cash he actually paid for his shares. For 
example, the market price of Westminster Bank {4 shares, 
{1 paid, is now £4 I5s., against a call liability of only £3. 

The original conception was that fully-paid shares should 
be held by the small investor, while partly-paid shares 
were more suitable for the wealthier classes. It is more 
than doubtful if bank shares are distributed on those lines 
to-day. Many shareholders, it may be surmised, would 
have great difficulty in meeting a call, and in practice the 
possibility of any of the big British banks even enforcing 
one is somewhat remote. Such a contingency could occur, 
one may safely assume, only as the result of a major finan- 
cial crisis in which Government intervention would almost 
certainly be forthcoming. The fate of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, again, suggests that, rather than inflict a 
call on the shareholders of a single bank, the banking world 
is prepared to carry out the necessary salvage work for the 
sake of its own prestige. 

In these circumstances it is surely illogical that partly- 
paid banking shares should stand at an appreciably lower 

rice level, on the Stock Exchange, than fully-paid shares. 

he very existence of partly-paid shares, indeed, is itself 
fast becoming an anachronism. The high rates of dividend 
declared on bank shares tend, incidentally, to confuse 
the issue. Few people realise that the dividend arises not 
only from the share capital but also from the published 
and unpublished reserves, which equally are the property 
of the shareholders, and that its ratio to total assets (which 
are a bank’s real ‘‘ working capital ’’) is very low indeed. 

It is not easy, however, to see how any fundamental 
change can readily be made. To extinguish the share- 
holders’ liability to a call would require the consent of 
every depositor. On the other hand, the amount involved 
is too great to permit of the issue for cash of fresh shares in 
substitution for the unpaid portion of the existing shares. 
To capitalise reserves for the purpose of extinguishing the 
calls would be to discriminate against the fully-paid share- 
holders. The banks are not in need of large amounts of 
new share capital, and they could not earn on it an 
like the existing percentage dividend. 

This last point introduces the question of the proper 
relation between a bank’s capital and deposits. In pre-war 
days, the average ratio of capital and published reserves t 
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deposits was a little over 10 per cent., and this was 
regarded as an adequate cushion for depositors. The 
enormous expansion in deposits since 1914, due to monetary 
causes, has completely upset this relation, and, as our 
tables show, to-day the ratio for all the eight banks is only 
6 per cent. For the ‘* Big Five ’’ it ranges from 5.2 per 
cent. for the Westminster to 6.3 per cent. for Barclays, 
while the ratios of the Lancashire banks are rather higher. 
It does not follow, however, that the banks are ‘‘ under- 
capitalised,’’ because an unknown part of these deposits 
consists of undisclosed reserves, contingency funds and 
so on, which are the property of the shareholders. The 
transfer of these from customers’ to shareholders’ ‘‘ ac- 
count ’’ would make a considerable difference in the ratio. 

The fact is that the British joint-stock banks have 
developed into quasi-national institutions, and failure 
could only occur in a major economic disaster. In such 
an event the power to call up the unpaid capital would 
be worthless, because the bank’s shareholders would 
be involved in the general ruin. Hence a bank’s capital, 
whether paid-up or callable, has in practice ceased to be an 
effective protection for the depositors. To proceed to 
argue, however, that the banks, for that reason alone, 
should proceed to increase their capital simply in order to 
abolish the call is too wide a step. On the other hand, 
the discrimination against the partly-paid shares on the 
Stock Exchange, which finds reflection in a lower price and 
higher dividend yield, appears to have to-day a justifica- 
tion which is more academic than realistic. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 





Banque de France Policy.—The new General Council 
of the Banque de France, which replaces the former Council 
of Regents, held its first meeting on Tuesday. The Perma- 
nent Committee consisting of the Governor, the two deputy- 
governors and four councillors, to which the Council may 
delegate all or part of its powers, was elected. M. Labeyrie, 
in his speech of welcome to the new councillors, stressed the 
duty of the Bank to assure to the full extent of its powers 
the stability of the franc and the lowering of interest rates 
for the benefit of French industry. He equally insisted on 
the maintenance of the Bank’s traditional rules affecting 
discounts and advances, and while this was probably an 
admonition to his new colleagues, it may have been also 
an indirect warning to the Government against over- 
borrowing from the central bank. Apart from _ this, 
M. Labeyrie said little of a definite character. He, no 
doubt, realises that the main duty of the Bank will be to 
carry out and not inspire the Government’s monetary policy, 
which cannot yet have reached its final shape, and his 
words were probably intended to ensure some continuity 
of tradition during the transition which has now taken place 
from the old to the new régime. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges. — French francs have 
Temained weak, and on Wednesday the spot rate in 
London rose from Frs. 763 to Frs. 76}. Three months’ 

cs also weakened from around Frs. 3 to Frs. 3} dis- 
count, but have since improved to Frs. 3} discount. The 
ic is also quoted at the export gold point not only 
against the dollar, but against the guilder and possibly the 
Swiss franc, though the last rate may be just inside the 
gold point. A further small amount of gold has been 
engaged in Paris for shipment to New York, and it is 
thought that the French authorities have been supporting 
franc by selling dollars against francs in the Paris 
markets. The Banque de France’s return for August 14th 
shows a gold loss of Frs. 141 millions, but the note circula- 
has contracted by Frs. 548 millions. There is a 
switch-over of Frs. 925 millions from Treasury 
Bonds re-discounted to provisional advances. Both spot 
dollars an d bloc currencies have tended to follow 
the franc in these quotations against sterling. This is only 
natural with all the Paris cross-rates consistently at the 
€xport gold point. On balance there is little change in 
London Spot quotations. 









INVESTORS 


in Swedish 


Securities will find the fiduciary service 
of our bank useful. For particulars 
apply to our offices at Goteborg, 
Stockholm, or Malmo. 





a SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLA 





The Money Market. — Conditions remain very 
comfortable, but there is still a fair afternoon demand for 
money. The mid-monthly excise duty payments took a 
certain amount of money off the market, while the absence 
of any Treasury Bill maturities on Monday also meant 
that money was less plentiful early in the week. These 
influences offset the further return of notes from circulation. 


July 30, Aug. 6, Aug. 13, _ 
1936 1936 1936 1 
% % % % 


Bank rate........0..0esssssseses ww fF 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate... 4 + 4 4 
Short loan oe +H i 41 
earing banks ............ oo cee 1* 1* 3-}-1* }-}-1* 
OEREED ncocrcccscvccdecenscescess - 4 4 ¢ 4 
Discount rates :— 
Treasury bills ........++0s00+ “ 


$ i 4 t 

Three months’ bank bills .... §-% ti-% U-k i-t 

* Loans against Treasury bills and other roved bills and 
British Government securities within six mon of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within six 
months of maturity; and other collateral, respectively. 
The banks have been buying Treasury Bills maturing from 
September onwards to early November at 4 per cent. The 
market’s buying rate for three months’ bank bills is 44-4, 
per cent., but competition makes the lower rate the more 
effective. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week the note circulation 
has been reduced by £5.9 millions, which is comparable 
with the parallel reduction last year. Thus there has 
been no further pronounced French hoarding of British 
currency. Nevertheless, the Bank has begun buying gold 
again, but its recent purchases have been much smaller 
than those of July. The Bank’s total purchases between 
June roth and August 19th amount to {44.8 millions, 
valued at the Bank’s statutory buying price, or to about 
£73 millions at the current market price. Imports from 
France, valued at the current market price, amount to 
£57.2 millions during the same period, so that on the 
assumption that the Bank repatriates all its gold there is 
still some more to come. 

BaNK OF ENGLAND 
Aug. 21, 29,Aug. 5,Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 
“foas’ 71996 "1996" 1936" 1886 


£mill. { mill. { mill. { mill. £ mill. 
Issue Department :— 
iis himorcsapesegieh -- 193-3 239-9 243-0 243-0 243-8 
Note circulation ..........+. 400-4 448-6 454-4 450-3 444-5 
Banking Department :— 
asiainniubvisimenth ~ 53.5 52-4 49-6 53-7 60-3 
Public deposits.........+«- ~- 15:9 42:3 17-6 17-4 23-6 
Bankers’ eveseeree 93°9 75-2 92-7 98-0 96-0 
Other ecseceescee 36°9 39-4 38-5 38-0 40-0 
Government ~ 83-5 96-4 89-9 89-6 86-4 
Discounts and advances 13°0 71 8-9 8-9 9-7 
Other i erececcoeose 15:0 19-1 18-5 19-3 21-3 
Proportion .......srereree ~ 36°4% 33-38% 33-3% 35-0% 37-8% 
In the banking department the week’s excise collec- 
tion and the absence of Treasury Bill maturities on Monday 


have caused a temporary transfer of funds from bankers’ to 
public deposits. | 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





WALL STREET PERSPECTIVE 


Booms in Wall Street follow a fairly well-defined course. 
After prolonged depression, security values begin to rise. 
The experts, arguing conservatively in terms of meagre 
earnings, declare that quotations are high. Prices continue 
to rise. The augurs, throwing earnings criteria overboard, 
proclaim that quotations are bound still higher, that 
nothing can arrest them, that the half has not been told. 
Then prices fall... . That, briefly, was the story of 
1926-29. Will history repeat itself in 1933-36? 

In June, 1932, the Standard Statistics’ combined index 
of 419 industrial, railroad and utility common stocks 
(1926 = 100) stood at a low depression level of 32.3. At 
the time of the banking crisis in March, 1933, the index was 
standing at 40.9. Four months later, in the sentimental 
false dawn which followed President Roosevelt’s accession, 
it had risen by 104 per cent. to 83.4. A prolonged 
and relatively severe reaction followed, however, and it 
was only on the declaration of the unconstitutionality of 
N.R.A. in May, 1935, that the upward movement really 
began to make impressive headway. As recently as in 
April of this year, a fortnight’s sharp recession cancelled, 
for a time, practically all the gains secured since the begin- 
ning of 1936. During this period, a market broadsheet 
reached London, whose author discussed seven separate 
possibilities and concluded his survey of six with the 
words: ‘‘ Outlook, bearish.’’ Prices, nevertheless, have 
quickly recovered, and have lately been ‘‘ breaking ’’ into 
new high ground (post-depressionist), with inspiring consis- 
tency. To-day the Standard Statistics’ index stands at 
113.2, having risen by no less than 250 per cent. from its 
low point of 1932, and by 62 per cent. in the last fifteen 
months. A few conservative people are asking, not un- 
naturally, whether the advice to beware when all men 
speak well of a market applies in the present instance. 

Certainly the industrial background is favourable. 
Recovery started later in the United States than in Great 
Britain, and, as it was initiated and has been steadily 
punctuated by widespread Government spending, it was 
naturally first apparent in the consumption industries. 
The automobile industry, the classic bridge between the 
capital and consumers’ goods trades, whose progress has so 
often been the best of all forecasting ‘‘ pointers,’’ began 


rapidly to increase its output early in 1934. Production 
this year has been running at an average level of over 
400,000 cars and trucks a month, nearly three times as hi 
as in the first part of 1932 and within 20 to 25 per cent, 
of the level of the corresponding months of 1929. Mean- 
while, increased activity in the capftal-producing indus- 
tries, heralded by revival last year in the machine tool 
trades, has been widely interpreted as evidence that revival 
is definitely established and has still some way to £0, 
Despite the dronght in the Prairie States and the election 
campaign, almost every economic index has continued to 
improve. Taking the Standard Statistics Company’s 
figures in each case, the composite index of general indus- 
trial production (corrected for seasonal variations) has been 
on the average 16 per cent. higher in the first six months 
of 1936 than of 1935, but whereas in the capital goods 
industries the increase is as much as 314 per cent., in the 
consumers’ goods trades it is no more than 2 per cent. 
Steel ingot production has been, on the average, 33 per 
cent. higher in the first half of this year than of last, and, 
having resisted the normal seasonal trend, is now estimated 
at approximately 72 per cent. of capacity. Railway equip- 
ment production, which was still at a low ebb of depression 
early in 1935, has increased fourfold in the first half of this 
year. Even building activity—which has been a significant 
laggard in recovery—has recently shown at least the begin- 
nings of revival. The value of building contracts awarded 
in thirty-seven States has been 77 per cent. higher in the 
first half of 1936 than of 1935. 

It is true that employment in America has tended to in- 
crease in less than due proportion to the rise in the volume 
of industrial production. In the first five months of this 
year, for example, employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
was only about 3} per cent. better, on the average, than 
in the corresponding period of 1935. The American people, 
however, have certainly had more to spend. The increase 
in the aggregate industrial payroll has been officially put 
at about ro per cent., and in total farming incomes at II 
per cent., for the first half of this year, compared with 
last. The total mail order sales of the two largest houses 
in the first five months were $297 millicns against a corre- 


SOME AMERICAN RECOVERY STOCKS 


























Earnings per Share Latest Earnings Prices 
(complete years). ($) per Share ($) No. of 
0. 
Common Stock Industry i. Years’ 
1933 1934 1935 | (Novo | 1985 1936 | Lowest, | Highest, | 1 atest 4 

pet baa South-Weet'n. | 100 | pe.1-02 | 0-39 1-38 s | Dr t 

bande thbacculs R. or . : 1:44 | Dr.2-23 17 88 79 
FV Atel, . din vernenesnivece Eastern R.R No | Dr.1:08 | Dr.1-54 0-02 5 0-69 | Dr.0-14 ; 43} a t 
Pennsylvania R.R. ............ Eastern R.R 1- 1-64(a)| 1-81 5 0-59 0-68 6 39 37 21 
DU Sis stacoisahivood R.R. H 100 1°32 0-11 0-62 5 0 Dr.0-5 43 41 67 

gr 4 El. and W. N 

. Water W. o.oo . and Water o 1-22 1-03 1-32 12 0-86 1-49 7 26 2 19 
ead Elec. and Gas No 3-32 “18 -01 12 2-04 1-91 5. 4 ‘iat 21 
Pacific G. and E..........0..00. Elec. and Gas 25 1-61(b)| 1-836) | 2-460) | 12 1-94(b)| 2-61(b) 12 41 16 
TER ss shcaticeee El. Gas, Trans No 3-26 95 73 12 2-67 2-39 493 7 

Dante de PR0GO.ceccesceensesexs No | Dro-27 | 1-59 3-62 52 
Tmt. Nickel .........:..200s00.. Nebr No 0-53 1-14 1-66 6 0-64 1-13 3 54} 52 32 
Socony Vacuum ............... Petr. Prods. 15 0-70 0-78 0-72(e) 17 1 19 
_ Standard Oi N.J. 00 Petr. Prods. 25 0-97 1-76(a)| 2-43 19 70 26 
U.S. Steel SF ssalatichenpeckes Steel Prods. 100 | Dr.7-09 | Dr.5:39 | Dr.2-77 6 Dr.1-79 0-42 1 67; oa 
Republic Steel .............-. Iron and Steel No | Dr.3-83 | Dr.3-43 0:49 6 0°47 0:44 * et 22 45 
Geni. Motors .................. Auto. Mfg. 10 1-72 2-00 3-70 6 1-85 3-17 7 72 18 
Deyeter sill hiiaibinillie ovis Auto. Mfg. 8 2-78 2-19 8-07 6 4:31(c)| 6-83 5 1 11 14 
Geal. Electric .................. Elec. : No 0-38 0-59 0-97 6 0-40 0-58 47 48 
es: Elec. Equi. 50 | Dr.3-37 | Dr.0-04 | 4-48 6 2-35 2-98 1 14 138 3 
Cente Gas. scoedccch...... Tin Can Mig. 20 2-87(a)}  4-02(a)| 4-21(e)| 12 3-93 3-74(a)} 17 87 16 
let, Hecyester  ......... ay Agric. Mach. No | Dri: )}Dr.9 42(a)| 3-28(a)| ae ; 3 
Johns Manville ............... Suppl. No |Dr. 0-64(b)| (c)0-22(6) | 2-17(c) 6 0-71 1-62 10 129 118 54 
~4 Ward. Mail Order N 7 
pei 0 0-18 1- 2-65 ! 
Sonne, Mail Order | No | 2:35 | 313° | fas | 2 | SM | O56 + | | ab} 

* 1935 profits, at latest price. t Not calculated, to abnormal factors. a) After ad adjustments. 
= (a) justments. (6) Before adjus 
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ing 1935 figure of $255 millions—a rise of 16 per 
Ponte total advertising space taken in the newaptipens 
dear phepapee ede yr Bete stl ssn yyy 
computed at 552 million ‘‘ lines _ against 512 millions—a 
rise of 8 per cent. These figures, incidentally, relate to the 
period before the great Veterans’ Bonus ‘‘ hand-out ”’ last 


une. 

The United States, as we pointed out in a recent leading 

article (see the Economist, August I, 1936, page 210), has 
still many fundamental problems to solve. There is, how- 
ever, an impressive weight of statistical evidence that the 
immediate outlook for American recovery is undoubtedly 
favourable. How far is the stockholder, as such, likely to 
share in its fruits? Revival has reached a stage at which 
the financial slack of the depression period has been taken 
up, and industrial profits are rising at a faster pace than 
industrial production itself. A compilation made by the 
National City Bank shows that 285 companies earned net 
profits (after deducting ordinary taxes and deficits) of $554 
millions in the first half of this year against $341 millions 
in the first half of 1935. Thus, earnings were nearly 63 
per cent. higher in the first half of this year than of last. 
A smaller sample of 120 companies, analysed by the 
service already mentioned, showed an even greater average 
increase, with a marked quickening of the pace in the 
second quarter. Whereas the rise in 1936, compared with 
1935, was 52 per cent. in the first quarter, it was 72 per 
cent. in the second. 
“How far have these conditions been reflected on Wall 
Street? Equity share prices as a whole, we have shown, 
are about three-and-a-half times as high as they were at the 
lowest point of depression. They are still only half as high, 
on the average, as at the peak of 1929. But it may be 
equally pointless to measure a healthy subject’s tempera- 
ture in degrees above rigor mortis or below fever heat. And 
indices which are based on averages, in any case, obscure 
the wide spread which obtains, to-day, between quotations 
for individual shares. This feature is strikingly revealed 
even by a short list such as that shown at the foot of the 
opposite page. The equity stocks included in that list 
have, presumably, ‘‘ recovery ’’ possibilities, since they 
have, with few exceptions, been purchased by one or 
more of the leading American investment trusts this year. 
But they show unequal rises during the last few 
months, and their prices discount future increases in earn- 
ings in unequal degree. Present quotations represent any- 
thing between 14 and 16 years’ purchase of the disclosed 
profits of 1935, where profits were earned. 

What, then, is the immediate outlook for the market 
generally? Obviously, the end of the rise is not re in 
sight. Although speculative activity has undoubtedly 
increased in recent months, the disposition of a fair section 
of the public is no whit behind the authorities in their 
efforts to prevent a large open position from developing. 
Develop it will inevitably, in due course, but that will not 
be before the election, and may well be even later. In 
1928, and in other election campaigns held during a rising 
market, there were sharp intermediate reactions in 
September and October, and until the issue of the contest 
is much clearer than at present, the Stock Exchange is 
unlikely to be immune from similar movements this year. 

In any case, investors will find earnings prospects rather 
than market psychology the best guide to policy, even on 
the assumption of a rising price trend for several months 
to come. The economic factors discussed in earlier para- 
gtaphs suggest, broadly, that the capital goods industries 

ve More “‘ recovery profits ’’ in immediate prospect than 

Consumption trades. Market prices, however, have 
already partially discounted this condition. It is possible, 
finally, that the new tax law, which imposes surtax on 
company income which is undistributed in dividends, ma 
‘acrease the amounts paid out to shareholders in general. 
. ether this penalisation of corporate ‘‘ saving ’’ will be 
in investors’ interests in the long run is doubtful. Its 
effects may, however, bear rather more heavily 
on the capital than the consumers’ goods companies. The 


former, with their large fixed dee, 
’ plant, may have to draw 
ing Lie between liberality and conservativeness in plough- 


Profits, over and above their normal depreciation 
..o-s» More prudently than the latter. But their earn- 
in the next few months, have the more attractive 
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basic possibilities, and their increased activity, in turn, is 
a bull point for the railroads, which depend largely on the 
heavy trades. 

Wall Street, in short, may be sceptical but largely un- 
concerned when Mr Morgenthau prophesies an early return 
to balanced Budgets. For time, at the moment, is more 
on Wall Street’s side than on President Roosevelt's. 





INVESTMENT NOTES 


ed 


The Rise in Equities.—Activity on the London Stock 
Exchange has been checked neither by the holidays nor by 
political alarms and excursions in South-Western Europe. 
Optimism among investors, against a background of favour- 
able reports from almost every domestic industry, has 
proceeded so fast and so far in recent weeks that a pause 
for stock- and breath-taking may not be inappropriate. 
Between December 31, 1935 and August 18, 1936, the 
Actuaries’ Index of 178 industrial ordinary shares (Decem- 
ber 31, 1928=100) advanced by 7.3 per cent., from 80.8 
to 86.7. The Financial News’ Daily Index, which is 
based on a smaller, but somewhat more active, sample 
of thirty industrials, has risen in the same period by 9.0 
per cent. The rise has been confined almost entirely to 
equity shares. During the same period, the Financial 
News’ Daily Index of twenty fixed interest stocks has 
shown a net rise of only 0.4 per cent. The Actuaries’ 
compilation permits of a closer analysis. It shows that, 
during the first seven months of this year, British Govern- 
ment 2} per cent. Consols actually declined in value by 
2.3 per cent. Some forty representative industrial deben- 
tures showed no material change, while 113 preference 
shares enjoyed an average rise of 2.2 per cent. The con- 
clusion would appear to be that the factors in this year’s 
advance have been industrial. Interest considerations have 
been of negligible, and even of negative, significance. 
Actually, the available data suggest that, so far as there 
has been any movement in interest rates at all, it has been 
upward rather than downward. On January 7 last, the 
average dividend yield on the 178 ordinary shares in the 
Actuaries’ Index was 3.59 per cent. On August 18th, 
despite the intervening rise in Stock Exchange prices, the 
yield was 0.05 per cent. higher at 3.64 per cent. Thus, 
contrary to popular impression, the rise in equities since the 
beginning of this year has been mainly an adjustment in 
response to the increased dividends declared by British 
companies. Average figures may, however, convey a mis- 
leading impression, for it is common knowledge among 
investors that this year’s activity has been largely concen- 
trated on specialised groups of shares, whose separate 
movements are obscured in a general index. We have, 
therefore, set out in the following table the relevant figures 
for the seven sub-groups in the Actuaries’ Index which 
have shown the greatest percentage rise in Stock Exchange 
values since the end of last year :— 


Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yields (% 








Group (and No. of 
Securities) 














End Present End 
1935 | (Aug. 18) | CA@MB¢ | jggse | Present 
Shi ah side 15-6 19-1 | 422-8 0-22 0-77 
mae ere 71-2 85-7 | +20-4% | 3-06 3-20 
Home Rails (4)................ 64-9 77:2 | 419-0% | 1-58 1-51 
Iron and steel (12).....-.-.... 67-8 80-6 | +18+8 2-81 3-70 
aa 91:5 103-6 | +13: 4-30 3-24 
Building materials (5) ...... 92-7 104-7 | 412- 4:27 4-64 
Motos 15). ..ociccecercececerase 53-1 59-9 | +12+8 4-36 3-66 
® Jan. 7, 1936. 


The fact that shipping holds pride of place is due mainly 
to a modest recovery in a market where prices had fallen, 
in many instances, to within hailing distance of zero. The 
remaining six ‘‘ winners ’’ include two fuel industries (oil 
and coal), two agencies of rails and 
motors), and two capital ind (iron and steel and 
building materials). Actuaries’ Index, unfortunately, 
does not include an ‘‘ armament share ’’ sub-section, but 
the welcome given to recent new flotations having even 
the faintest re-armament flavour leaves no doubf of the 
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extent of contemporary speculative appetite in this group. 
Nevertheless, our table confirms the impression that, indus- 
trial share prices, with few exceptions, have not out-run 
dividends. In four of the seven sub-groups, present yields 
are higher than those prevailing at the beginning of this 
year. On the whole, investors are discounting recovery no 
more and no less than they were seven or eight months 
ago. But the industrial boom is eight months nearer its 
end, whenever the end may be. 


* * * 


Fixed Trust Report.—Conservative financial circles, 
small investors, and unit trust managers themselves have 
all expressed their welcome to the Board of Trade Com- 
mittee’s Report. If the Committee have shrunk from 
suggesting legislation on several important technical points, 
it has accepted no limitation upon the scope of information 
which is to be required from the trusts. There are pre- 
cedents enough, both from company law and Stock 
Exchange practice, which suggest that rules legislating 
upon highly technical matters can never be guaranteed 
against loopholes. If, however, the alternative of publicity 
is to be accepted as a check to the introduction of doubtful 
practice and apparently excessive profits from unit trust 
promotion, it should be made automatically available to 
unit holders, as the parties primarily interested. Unit 


_ trust managers have found cause for satisfaction on several 


points in the Report. At no point does it oppose the earn- 
ing of jobbing profits, as such. They are, in fact, unavoid- 
able, but since the manager knows when his pur- 
chases and sales are to be made and, by his advertising, 
can influence the market in his units, he should, on balance, 
profit from jobbing business. But equally, his hedging 
transactions against sales of units should, if well devised, 
also yield a profit. The discussion of price calculation, 
again, is inconclusive, and the problem is apparently left 
for the movement to solve for itself, subject to the possible 
check through Stock Exchange dealings (in which there are 
considerable technical difficulties and, probably, no great 
attractions for the jobbers) and to the annual publication 
of the managers’ results. The leaders of the movement 
are not likely to contest this decision, at least in principle. 
Whether, however, they would all willingly accept the 
very revealing accounts which the Committee suggest is 
another matter. Clearly, the degree of disclosure required 
far exceeds the legal requirements for the revenue accounts 
of any other undertakings. No secret could be concealed 
from even the novitiate investor, and certainly none from 
the trust’s competitors. From the first elements of cost to 
the detailed exposure of income from adjustments and 
participation in commissions, Form C of Appendix III 
appears to offer no loophole. Provided that publicity (and, 


_ if necessary, criticism) is effective, this statement will consti- 


tute a valuable safeguard—and also a precedent, one may 
hope, for fuller information from public companies’ 
accounts. Some critics of the movement might have 
welcomed a firmer statement from the Committee on the 
question of repurchase of units under the guarantee of the 
managers. It is imperative that the precise legal weight 
of these guarantees should be investigated by the highest 
authority, and supported, if necessary, by legislation which 
should, in equity, be retrospective. Since the managers 
alone constitute the real market for their units, future 
trusts might have been required to adopt repurchase pro- 
visions, particularly since new trusts for some time 

have adopted this obligation. Suggestions this week that 
the managers might evade the recommended deposit of 
£20,000 by amalgamation are clearly misconceived. This 
sum is suggested for each unit trust under their control, 
with the option of closing within months. It is 
probable, indeed, that certain groups might prefer the 
latter alternative if the recommendation is adopted. 


* * * 


_ The Movement’s Response.—Announcements pub- 
ed by the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust 


mendations of the Committee have been, in certain 
ticulars, anticipated. It is important, in our view 
such claims should not be allowed to create the impr, that 
in the public mind that the need for legislation has been 
completely avoided by improvements effected by the 
ment itself. More than one trust may have antici 
the guiding principles of the recommendations, Jp 
competitive and evolutionary environment, this is on} . 
be expected. Provided, therefore, that these decaaiin 
are accepted as revealing the willingness of the trusts to 
introduce further changes to meet the Committee’s recom. 
mendations, where legislation is not needed, no harm need 
arise. But it is evident that both the co-operative efforts 
of the movement, and the work of individual trusts who 
have preferred to remain outside the Association pod 
under present conditions cover only part of the safeg 

to which the public is entitled. This is particularly true 
of disclosure of accounts, on which certain claims have 
been made this week. No details, in fact, have been pub- 
lished on the lines that the Committee recommends, and 
every unit holder has always been ignorant of the size of 
managers’ profits. In the case of certain well established 
groups, including the ‘‘ 15 Moorgate ’’ and Trust of Insur- 
ance, this week’s announcements show that satisfac 
reserve provisions have already been made in the past, 
The former group, whose sales are estimated at {9,000,000 
has disclosed that its reserves approach £170,000, while the 


latter intends immediately to set up a special reserve of’ 


£60,000 to meet the deposit requirements of the three trusts 
in the group. Municipal and General Securities propose 
in future to separate brokerage from the total loading 
charges, and thus to leave stockbrokers to charge broker- 
age in the usual way. The loading charge on the open 
investment funds will be altered from 4 per cent., cum 
brokerage, to a net charge of 2} per cent., except for the 
Foreign Bond units, where 5 per cent. will be payable. This 
change is intended to meet the views on the size of com- 
missions expressed in the Report, but it might not be adapt- 
able by groups which, unlike the Municipal and General, 
do not transact their business solely through stockbrokers. 


* * * 


New Zealand and the Investor.—The reactions of the 
London market to Mr Savage’s rapid programme of legisla- 
tion have not, so far, been significant, either for good or 
ill. It is true that New Zealand stocks were seriously 
affected by the ‘‘ feelers ’’ put out at the beginning of July, 
which suggested the possibility that New Zealand would 
seek a reduction of interest, despite the fact that there are no 
real opportunities for conversion, on the Australian scale, 
during the next decade. Sir Austin Harris, chairman of 
the National Bank of New Zealand, acted as the mouth- 
piece through which these suggestions were withdrawn, 
and the bonds have recovered their losses. The effects of 
the Government on internal conditions in New Zealand, 
however, were recently discussed by Sir George Elliott at 
the Bank of New Zealand meeting. We hope to consider 
Sir George’s remarks at length on another occasion. For 
the investor, clearly, great importance attaches to the new 
forms of State contro] which have been introduced by Mr 
Savage. The Reserve Bank is now in complete control of 
credit and currency, and the private shareholders have 
been bought out. The bank has power to advance the full 
amount of estimated revenue to the Government, and may 
acquire unlimited amounts of long-dated New : 
loans. The trading banks, which have hitherto derived 
much of their London exchange and a significant part of 
their profit from handling dairy produce transactions, will 
lose this business to the Reserve Bank, under the Primary 
Products Marketing Act. This Act, which is now in opera- 
tion for ae and cheese, introduces teed reo ¥ 
dairy an er primary produce. State interven 
this scale may be sicomedal while prices are rising, 
exports are increasing, and while recovery produces # 


buoyant revenue. Whether, on a long view, it wou, 
encounter difficulties which might affect the Dominions 


credit is open to argument. But the past history of guaran 
teed price schemes, and the complete backing of these pat 
ticular schemes the medium of the Reserve Bank, 
suggests that the Government may have awkward problems 
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to solve if, and when, depression returns to the shores of 
New . In that event, comparison of the New 
d 5 per cent. stock, 1946, now quoted at 111, with, 
say, the Australian 5 per cent. stock, 1945-75, which stands 
at 110, might not prove so favourable to New Zealand. 


* * * 


Building Societies Co-operation.—It is the pleasant 
lot of the Building Societies’ Year-Book invariably to 
describe the new records achieved by the movement each 
year. During 1935 progress was undiminished, and the 
ear takes its rightful place in the annals of the movement. 
But examination of the 1936 edition of this work* suggests 
that interest in records has taken a minor place, recently, 
to the introduction of the ‘‘ Code of Ethics and Pro- 
cedure.’ Measures designed to prevent ‘“‘ insensate 
competition ’’ have been contemplated by the leaders of 
the movement during the past four years, and their pro- 
gress has always been controversial. Their final adop- 
tion, within recent weeks, has, unfortunately, proved 
highly contentious. It has, in fact, been necessary to wind 
up the National Association of Building Societies, and to 
create a smaller body to be known as the Building 
Societies Association. The Council of the latter body 
reveals three changes in personnel, but is led by the same 
chairman and vice-chairman. The new association is 
supported by societies with assets amounting to nearly {£450 
millions, compared with the {528 millions represented by 
the membership of the National Association. The number 
of societies which have expressed their willingness to adhere 
to the code is, in fact, greater, and since its provisions are 
written into the constitution of the new association, and 
their observance is obligatory, it is hoped to enlist all 
societies willing to subscribe to the agreement. It may, 
perhaps, be regretted that legal and other circumstances 
compelled the Council of the National Association to 
propose its own death-warrant. Without the provision of 
the ‘‘ sanction ’’ embodied in the rules of the new associa- 
tion, however, the ‘‘ code ’’ (which governs all aspects of 
mortgage policy) could not have been effected. Its 
introduction, although tardy, is undoubtedly to the good. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Radio Companies.—The opening of the Radio Exhibi- 
tion at Olympia next week offers occasion for a review of 
an industry which, despite its great progress, has not, in 
the past, offered equal scope to the investor. Though the 
tate of expansion in the number of wireless licences is now 
smaller than five years ago, when maximum expansion 
happened to coincide with the bottom years of depression, 
there is nothing to suggest that the increase is likely to 
come to an early or sudden end. The figures for June, 
1936, show a total of 7,695,500 licences against 7,119,400 
t June, 1935, resulting in an expansion of 576,100 over 
twelve months. For the year 1935 the increase amounted 

to 635,100 licences, and in the peak years increases of more 
Man 900,000 were recorded. To offset a decline in the 
natural ’’ rate of growth, however, the trade may justifi- 
ably look forward to a considerable rise in replacement 
d during coming years. Thus, for 1934 the total 
output of wireless receiving sets was 1,577,000, or, includ- 
tadio gramophones, a total of 1,727,000 instruments. 
expansion in receiving licences in force between 

» 1933, and December, 1934, was 807,000. The 

total output for the year therefore exceeded the increase in 
In force by 920,000. The relatively small bg 0 

» Which took only 58,000 sets during the year, does 

hot account for any part of this surplus, for net retained 
amounted to 82,000 sets. The surplus, therefore, 

must have been required to cover replacement demands, 
Pe with ‘‘ duplication’? demand (i.e. provision 
in More than one set to one receiving licence), increases 
_ von-licensed receivers (probably very small) and in- 
teases in distributors’ stocks. Replacement demand must 
nave been much the greatest of these outlets, and probably 
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approached 50 per cent. of the total output. This per- 
centage is somewhat higher than earlier estimates, but it 
seems reasonable, since the total of receiving licences in 
force in 1924 was 1,140,100, and all of the apparatus of 
that time would be completely obsolete, if not completel 
worn out, by 1934. There are, however, two factors whi 
ualify this favourable replacement demand prospect. 
irst, recent chairmen’s speeches show a consensus of 
opinion that the trade is somewhat over-expanded at 
present and, despite the formation of trade associations to 
regulate prices, etc. in February, 1935, conditions are 
extremely competitive. The agreements have not broken 
down, but have at times seemed in some danger. The 
expansion of the market might adjust this situation if the 
trade as a whole appreciated that further expansion was 

















(Profits in £000) 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 

E.K. Cole {May $1): 

Earned for ord.... Not | [105-2 | 102-8 |Dr.26-7*| 88-6} 142-8] 131-6 
Earned % ......... public} < 244-4 83-5 Nil 55-5 90-1 80-1 
DOs MH, ce seceniacine Co. 100** 40 Nil 20 30 40 

Kolster-Brandes 

(Dec. 31 
Earned for div..... 6-9 86-4 | Dr.26-8*| Dr.150-1|Dr.39-6 | Dr.75-7 
Earned % ......... 1-1 9-9 Nil Nil Nil Nil 
BINS Tis Micgadinosies Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Lissen (Mar. 31): 

Earned for ord,.... 38-3 | 134-4 77-1 § Dr. 6-5* 4:0 
Earned % ......... 12-8 40-6 21-5 § Nil 1-2 
FICE Thy hocsbianonien Nil 12} 123 3 Nil Nil 

McMichael (Dec. 31): 

Suarphus........s.sce00 11-9*| Nil 35-1 

Earned for ord..... 12-1*| Nil 23-8tt 

Ord. div. %........ 8 Nil il 
ar. 31): 

PRE sued for deta 35-1 42-5 85-4 71-3 11-3 24-3 §7-2 
Earned % ......... 150- 182-7 | 379-4] 316-8 48-6 | 104-7} 250-1 
DI = Tie eccctecpeeses 100 100 125 125 125 125 125 

Electric and Musical 

(Sept. 30) : 
Earned for pref isl ise 11-4* 0-9 343-0 
Earned for ord. wie nae Nil Nil 303-6tt| 281-2 
Earned % ......... ted ast Nil Nil 13-5 14-3 
Ds Se ccenasescdsne an wks Nil Nil 10 124 





* Broken period equated to 12 months. 
§ No accoun period ended in this calendar year. 
+t After normal pref. div. 


** And capital bonus of 100%. 





undesirable at present. It seems possible, however, that 
the second qualifying factor, namely the introduction of 
television, may begin to disturb equilibrium about the 
time when market expansion should be beginning to tell. 
At present, television is unlikely to appeal to the bulk 
market of the radio trade. Its attractions, however, are 
clearly of the kind which would command a very wide 
market if apparatus could be produced at a popular price, 
and strenuous efforts are likely to be made to reduce prices. 
Such disturbance will also tend to magnify the speculative 
feature inevitable in any industry which depends on the 
success of its ‘‘ latest model ’’ for ore made 
individual concerns in any given year. it is possi 
that profits may rise further over the next year or more, 
it is not easy to foresee the longer-period outlook for any 
given concern. 


* * * 
Calico Printers’ Setback.—The Association’s pre- 
liminary statement of earnings for the year to June 30th is 
' disappointing, despite the implicit warning 


there remains a loss of £47,247, contrasting with profits of 
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£42,969 and {164,872 for the years ended in 1935 and 
1934 respectively. A credit balance of £42,579 (against 
£39,826 brought in) is carried forward by bringing £50,000 
from general reserve. The year’s preference dividend is 
passed, but in the previous year the total requirement of 

150,805 was uncovered by earnings to the extent of 

107,836; and payment was made possible only by a 
transfer of {100,000 from reserve. Comparison with 
previous years appears the more unfavourable since 
recovery, although far from prominent in the textile trades, 
has not left them untouched. Between 1932 and 1934, the 
amounts earned for dividends ranged between {123,926 
and {164,872, and these were years following the worst of 
the depression. An appeal to general considerations, there- 
fore, does not throw much light on the sharp decline in 
earnings during the two latest years. The Association’s 
reserve position is very strong, but evidently the directors 
are unwilling, in present circumstances, to draw upon them 
for preference dividends. The 5 per cent. preference stock, 
cum one year’s arrears, stands at 10s. 6d. Investors must 
await publication of the full accounts in order to assess its 


prospects. 
* * * 


International Nickel and Platinum.—Stockholders of 
the International Nickel Co. of Canada are accustomed 
to assess their prospects by the trend of the nickel and 
copper markets. In these circumstances, they received a 
timely reminder recently from Mr Robert C. Stanley, the 
chairman, who mentioned in his quarterly letter to share- 
holders that the company is producing and marketing 
eleven different metals. Of these, platinum provides a 
rapidly increasing source of revenue. Five years ago, 
the International Nickel Co. was still an insignificant pro- 
ducer of platinum. The opening up of the Frood Mine, 
however, has increased its output so greatly that the 
company supplies over 50 per cent. of the world’s 
platinum production. In 1932, the company sold only 
19,300 ounces of platinum. In the following year, sales 
rose to 77,198 ounces, and in 1935 they reached a peak 
of no less than 128,874 ounces. Since the company’s 
platinum is produced as a by-product of nickel and copper 
smelting, production costs are therefore extremely low, 
and barely exceed 10s. per ounce. The price of the metal 
twelve years ago was {29 per ounce. Owing to the rapidly 
rising production of International Nickel, the price fell 
to £7 in 1934, and was maintained at that level until two 
months ago. There has been a sharp improvement in the 
demand in recent weeks, for the low price is stimulating 
its industrial application. The present price is {8 per 
ounce, disregarding an apparantly abnormal mid-week 
“ kick,’ and a further strengthening seems not unlikely, 
as world consumption, which reached the record level of 
275,000 ounces in 1935, will certainly exceed 300,000 
ounces this year. The company’s nickel production has 
risen by 40 per cent. during the first four months of the 
current year, compared with 1935, and its platinum pro- 
duction is likely to have risen at the same rate. Sales of 
platinum by the company may therefore exceed 150,000 
ounces this year. Even if last year’s level is merely main- 
tained, the company will earn an additional £130,000 per 
annum from the recent rise in price. 


* * * 


Beauharnois Difficulties.—The ill-starred power de- 
development at Beauharnois, upon the St. Lawrence river 
about 30 miles above Montreal, is passing through yet 
another crisis in its brief but inglorious career. In April, 
1932, a combination of political and financial difficulties 
compelled the parent holding company, the Beauharnois 
Power Corporation, to default upon the 30 million dollar 
bond issue with which it had financed the earlier stages 
of construction. A reorganisation in the spring of 1933 

ided that the remaining construction should be financed 
bya ew-teenh wt 4d spur dent. first mortgage bonds, to a 
total of $40 millions by the Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company (tle operating company). The original 
bond issue was reduced to the status of a second mortgage, 
with a suspension of interest payments until 1938, and with 


the of an increase in the nominal value to 
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from independent hands to those of M Light, 
Heat and Power Consolidated. This reorganisat = 
stored the Corporation to what appeared to be a satisfactory 
financial position. But a new danger appeared in the 
spring of 1935, when the provincial government of Ontario 
suddenly attacked the contracts for purchase of 
which its predecessor in office had negotiated, on fer 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, with 
the Beauharnois Power Corporation and other power com. 
panies of Quebec. The Provincial Government secured 
trom the legislature authority to terminate its contracts 
and the Beauharnois contract for the delivery of 250,000 
25-cycle horse-power, out of a contemplated total of some 
400,000-500,000 horse-power, was definitely cancelled in 
December, 1935. The failure of its principal purchaser at 
once threw the Corporation into serious difficulties. In jts 
annual report of January, 1936, it announced that its 
remaining revenues would be insufficient to pay even 
interest upon the first mortgage bonds; and in March it 
proceeded to call meetings of the two groups of bondholders, 
These meetings have now been held. The second mo 
bondholders have twice failed to assemble a quorum. 
Their third meeting was fixed for August 2oth, and had 
power to make binding decisions, but it was not expected 
to do more than elect a_ protective committee to 
watch over their general interests. The first mo 
bondholders, on the other hand, have already elected their 
protective committee, which put forward a proposal in June 
that the bonds should be converted into 3} per cent. bonds 
of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Consolidated. Such 
a scheme would have made the latter company the ultimate 
beneficiary of any new sales of the power rejected by 
Ontario. The proposal has been modified by the Quebec 
Electricity Commission (a regulatory body) through the 
insertion of a provision that the original rate of 5} per cent. 
shall be paid whenever the corporate income allows it. The 
revised scheme was approved by 73 per cent. of the holding 
at a meeting on August roth; and it will become effective if 
it is accepted by 80 per cent. of the holding by August 28th. 
The future is, unfortunately, still uncertain. A change of 
government in Ontario might bring about a resumption 
of the contract; but only a severe power shortage would 
lead the present Government to reverse its decision. On the 
other hand, the change of Government in Quebec brings 
interesting possibilities. The new leader has promised 
to promote rural electrification, at low rates. But he 
gained his victory through denunciation of the old Liberal 
machine, and his policies are likely to be determined lar 
by the wrongs he will bring to light. His attitude t 
Beauharnois will be shaped by his attitude towards the 
Quebec ‘‘ power trust.’’ 





* * * 


The Oil Position.—Although the leading oil shares 
have been fairly well supported this week, the market has 
not shown great activity. There is every indication that 
the leading groups are earning very satisfactory profits, but 
there are some features in the United States statistics which 
still preoccupy the market. In some respects, recent 
figures have been favourable. Stocks, for instance, sho 
a fall in June, particularly in petrol stocks, and the daily 
average production was below the all-time record of vow 
The average daily figure for May was 3,024,000 : 
but in June the rate had fallen to 3,006,000 barrels pet 
day. More recently, however, the rising trend has been 
renewed. For the week ended August 15, indeed, 
average production amounted to the new record figure 
3,070,400 barrels, compared with 2,963,000 barrels in the 
previous week, an increase attributable to a sharp rise 
Oklahoma production. The market is, apparently, 
somewhat concerned over the possible consequences of an 
increase in United States output of 12} per cent. mn of 
oil for the first half of the year. But although stocks 
gasoline are eight million barrels higher than a ye oe 
consumption has recently been running at excep 
high levels, and significant inroads are being made upon 
the recent accumulation of refined products. It age 
seem that the industry can still count on a high rate 


turnover, but the recent rate of United States prods 


rules out any possibility of rising gasoline prices. 
conclusion, however, should not disappoint the expecta- 
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tions of investors for a substantial rise in income during 
the current year. The financial strength of their companies 
has always been the envy of other industries. A leading 
frm of jobbers in the market has issued its annual com- 
utation of the liquid assets of the principal companies, 
from which the following extracts are taken: — 


hs Surplus 

Balance Liquid Current Liquid 

Sheet dated Company — eer Assets 

935 

<i Anglo-Iranian .........++. 14,213,706 10,500,569 3,718,137 
Dec. $1 Burmah ........0..esessseeee 7,292,215 2,319,260 419721955 
Dec 31 Canadian Eagle............ 3,146,914 1,321,663 1.825.251 
Dec. 31 Mexican Eagie os cicsccceed 7,440,943 2,640,383 4,800,560 
Dec. 31 Royal Dutch..........000.. 19,115,276 8,174,154 10,941,122 
ag ff pameenyemmante: 15,785,684 4,670,772 11,114,912 
June 30 Trinidad Leaseholds...... 1,654,039 674,156 979.883 
Total, 15 Companies ...... 73,883,558 32,854,516 41,029,042 


The leading concerns are clearly in the strongest position 
to finance the present rate of turnover, and their resources 
are essential—as the recent Mosul Oil deal suggests—for 
the development of new fields. 


* * * 


Palestine Utility Companies.— The report of 
Jerusalem Electric and the dividend announcement of 
Palestine Electric Corporation (published recently) have 
unfortunately been overshadowed by continued strife 
in Palestine. In each case it is clear that substantial 

has been made. Jerusalem Electric shows 
a surplus on operating and sundry receipts amount- 
ing to {P.60,148 for the year to March, compared with 
{P.44,174 for the previous year. During the three years 
from 1932, earnings surplus to the small ordinary dividends 
were applied to writing off issue expenses. The latest year, 
therefore, is the first in which normal capital maintenance 
charges have become effective. A capital amortisation 
fund has been opened with a sum of £P.5,477, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the concession, which has at least 36 
years, and, if extended, 52 years torun. The total amount 
expended on the undertaking now amounts to £{P.470,375. 
In addition, some £P.15,400 is provided for plant renewals, 
and after payment of income tax ({P.9,875) and of the 
preference dividend ({P.12,206), earnings for the ordinary 
capital amount to {P.11,968, equivalent to 7.9 per cent. 
There is, accordingly, reasonable cover for the 5 per cent. 
ordinary dividend, although the maintenance of the general 
reserve transfer of {P.5,000 involves a slight draft on the 
balance carried forward. The corporation’s recent expan- 
sion—capital additions accounted for £P.43,985 last year 
—has depleted its liquid resources somewhat severely, and 
shareholders will doubtless endorse a conservative dividend 
policy while extension is so rapid. The final dividend of 
Palestine Electric is satisfactory but not surprising. In 
anuary last, when new ordinary capital was raised, the 
d indicated that gross revenue for 1935 was very sub- 
stantially greater than for the previous year, but declared 
that it would not propose a greater dividend on the ordinary 
and “‘ A” ordinary shares. The maintenance of the 7$ 
cent. dividend rate, therefore, must be accounted satis- 
ory in view of the prevailing disturbances. The cor- 
Poration’s high-tension mains extend over 800 kilometres 
and low-tension lines over 600 kilometres. While the 
tisk of physical damage to the corporation’s mains is 
hot negligible, the present disturbances will also severely 
check Palestine’s rapid economic development. The 
e Electric Corporation, with its wide area of supply, 
Would inevitably be exposed to such a setback, and it 
argues some confidence on the part of the board that the 
fate of dividend has been maintained. In common with 
shares of other Palestine undertakings, the two utility 
equities have recently been a heavy market, and may be 
slow to recover while serious disorder endures. 


* * * 
Far Western Rand Developments.—The achievement 
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NVESTORS FLEXIBLE TRUST 


offers a combination of the advan- 
tages of a Fixed Trust and a managed 
Investment Trust with an experienced 


Board of Directors. 


The Trust’s initial portfolio contains the 
shares of 70 companies, selected from a 
permitted list of over 250 first-class com- 
panies representative of the strongest and 
soundest elements in British commercial, 
industrial and financial enterprise. Within 
that list the Trust is fully flexible and 
offers a sound investment with the 
possibilities of increased capital value and 


income yield. 


44 PER CENT. 


isthe estimated gross annual yield, 
on the basis of dividends paid dur- 
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handicapped both technically and financially—Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields acquired interests in extensive areas 
lying south-west of the Randfontein property. Drilling on 
the most easterly of these areas was satisfactory enough to 
warrant the flotation of the Venterspost subsidiary, in 
which Gold Fields received, in effect, 800,000 10s. shares, 
with rights to subscribe for working capital. Work on the 
adjoining Libanon property was followed recently by the 
formation of Libanon Gold Mines. The company’s capital 
consists of 5,000,000 10s. shares, of which Gold Fields 
is to receive 1,000,000 shares and 2,400,000 shares are to 
be offered to shareholders in ‘‘ West Wits ’’ at par. Deal- 
ings in these shares are already taking place on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange at large premiums between 
25s. and 30s., but transactions in London are not yet prac- 
ticable. The latest spurt in ‘‘ West Wits’’ has been 
prompted by the results of two boreholes in the central 
section of the property and the favourable indications of 
recent drilling. The conclusion of the company’s experts 
is that a series of reefs exists within the main reef group. 
Two reefs occur on a horizon within 10 feet below a dis- 
tinctive bed of green argillaceous quartzite called the 
‘* Green Bar,’’ which has been used as a marker through- 
out the eastern section of the property, where it occurs 
from 150 to 200 feet below the main reef. According to 
the circular, the lower ore body—known as the ‘‘ carbon 
leader ’’—-promises to be economically the most important 
horizon in the area explored westward from borehole No. 
E 4. The distance from this borehole to the south-western 
boundary of the company’s property is about 25 miles. 
Immediately adjoining the south-west boundary, New 
Central Witwatersrand Areas are drilling on the farm 
Gehardminnebron. The depth attained is 3,000 feet, and 
the reef is expected to be struck at 5,000 feet. Further 
south-west are properties controlled by this company and 
by Western Reefs. During the present year the latter 
company has made two issues for acquiring farms, while 
about two months ago the New Central Witwatersrand 
also raised additional capital. The most important drilling 
result last reported by Western Reefs was a reef at approxi- 
mately 4,000 feet depth assaying 5.96 dwts over-67 inches, 
equal to 399 inch dwts. The activity in this section of 
the Transvaal, although still in the development stage, 
promises to open up an important extension to—and 
possibly a formidable rival of—the Rand. 


* * * 


Company Results of the Week.—We have received 
reports from eleven companies during the week, which are 
analysed on page 372. Of these, two come from brewery 
concerns which are controlled by Ind Coope and Allsopp— 
Alton and Company and Strettons Derby Brewers. The 
latest results are not comparable directly with those of the 
previous period, owing to the revised treatment of taxation. 
After making adjustments for this change, however, it 
appears that both concerns have achieved a significant in- 
crease in profits, which may provide a pointer to the 
parent company’s profits for the year to September. Jilovo 
Sugar has experienced difficult trading conditions during the 
past year. Profits have been reduced from {62,381 to 
£17,999, and the 6 per cent. dividend is not fully covered by 
earnings. Although reporting favourably on conditions 
during the past year, William Baird, the Scottish iron and 
coal masters, show a relatively moderate rise in profits from 
£257,287 to £268,830, but the dividend is raised from 6 to 
10 per cent. Brightside Foundry shows an increase in net 
profits from {21,073 to £37,704 and pays 15 against ro per 
cent. A favourable result is also revealed by Lochgelly 
Iron and Coal, whose profits are over {11,000 higher at 
£55,593, while the dividend is raised from 4 to 7} per cent. 
A substantial recovery is reported by Fodens, whose results 
in the previous year were disappointing. The loss of 
£40,978 has been converted into a small profit of {206, and 
while there is a debit balance of £58, 32 still remaining + 
profit and loss, it is evident that the change-over to Diesel 
— work is now —— positive results. The Tyne- 

an 
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and domestic appliances, shows a profit of £43, 
first trading period of nearly 15 months. TES 945, for its 
ever, reflects the dividends received from subsidiary 
panies for approximately one year. A maiden dividend a 
6 per cent. is paid. 





THE WEEK IN THE MARKETs 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET | 
AuGcust 25 


Account 
AvucGust 27 


THOROUGHLY quiet conditions have prevailed during the 
second week of the account, owing to the belated appearance 
of summer, the rival attractions of holidays, and the disturbed 
condition of Europe. There have been no price movements 
of outstanding significance, and the volume of business has 
contracted considerably from last week’s levels. Gilt-edged 
securities were very firm on the overseas trading and revenye 
returns, but prices were unchanged with a small turnover. 
Among Dominion issues, Australian stocks were higher on the 
budget surplus, and the Sydney scrip improved to a premium 
of two points. Home corporations were fairly strong and 
many prices showed slight gains. Among foreign bonds, German 
issues recovered from their early weakness at the openi 
of the week, in the hope of a peaceful settlement of the Spanish 
revolt. French issues were weak on the internal position, 
Japanese bonds were adversely affected by the rising military 
expenditure in Japan and the expansion of the navy. Interest 
in Chinese issues was concentrated on Lung Hais, in hopes of 
a resumption of interest payments. 

Home rails opened the week firmly, relapsed, recovered 
later in anticipation of good traffics, but in spite of the excellent 
return were unable to hold their gains, and reacted toward 
the end of the account. Early in the week there was a sharp 
improvement in Antofagasta stock in an otherwise quiet 
foreign rail market, and Argentine issues hardened slightly 
later under the influence of higher maize prices and better 
traffics. 

The industrial share market has been subject to reduced 
interest, and prices have moved irregularly as commitments 
have been evened-up. In the iron and steel section prices 
were slightly lower in mid-week but Hurst Nelson recovered 
after being marked down on the dividend. Aviation shares 
have not attracted a great deal of attention, although Handley 
Page were favoured, but there have been fairly active dealings 
in the Motor section, with Standard prominent on the record 
production and on anticipated profits from manufacture of 
aircraft for the Government. Hilton Main were a feature in 
the Coal group on the final dividend announcement. An 
irregular tendency developed in the Electrical Equipment 
group. Textile shares were depressed by the poor results for 
the past year reported by Calico Printers, and rayon issues 
reacted toward the end of the account after an earlier improve- 
ment. In the shipping group P. and O. deferred gained on 
good trading reports, but suffered from profit-taking later. 
Irregular movements of little significance were the rule among 
miscellaneous industrials, although Triplex Glass were well 
supported in anticipation of the report. Building material 
shares did not reflect the maintained excellence of the building 
figures. 

In the Oil share market trading was not very active, and 
in the general firmness of the leaders the only feature was 
an improvement in Shell issues on investment buying. 
rubber share market continues its uneventful course, 
conditions in the tea share market are not much better, 
although there were signs of a very slight improvement early 
in the week which was used as occasion for marking up prices. 

The Kaffir market has been rather subdued most of the 
week, although a few issues have been well supported, ¢ 
from the Cape. West Witwatersrand touched a new high e 
133, but reacted later. New Central Wits and Western 
issues were also prominent, and West Springs advanced sharply: 
The West African section lost the interest which had been 
shown last week, and relapsed into stagnation. Copper gerry 
were generally weaker, but in the tin section prices in 
week were a little firmer on the rise in the commodity price 
and the hopes of a renewal of the restriction scheme. me 

The Paris Bourse continues to be dominated by ais 
international political position, and internal economic 
culties, but in mid-week there were signs of a slight inom 
in buying in many sections, Rentes excepted. On Oe aes 
Bourse prices have been weak in all but the 
section. At Amsterdam business had shrunk to negligible 
proportions. 
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August 22, 1936 


“FINANCIAL NBWS” DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 


Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists 





* Including Steels and Breweries. 


REVISED ‘FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL 
ORDINARY SHARES. (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Highestt Loweats | Aug. 13] Aug. 14] Aug. 17 Aug. 18] Ang. 19| Aug. 20 





116°7 






107-4 | 116-6 | 116-6 | 116-7 116-5 | 116-3 | 116-7 





¢t Aug. 17. ? January 2. 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 
stocks. (1928 = 100) 


Hight Lowest} | Aug. 13 | Aug. u4| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 19| Aug. 20 
138-4 | 136-2 | 137-7 137-7 137+7 137-8 137-8 | 137-8 


t February 10. t June 26. 





AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


From the post-depression peak reached on Tuesday of last 
week most prices on Wall Street drifted slowly downwards 
up to the middle of the current week, when there were signs 
of improvement. This drop in prices was accompanied by 
a shrinking turnover. The outstanding feature at the end 
of last week was the rise in copper share prices on the higher 
commodity price. This week the first section of the market 
to improve was the steel shares group which was encouraged 
by the rising steel-mill activity. Iron Age estimated activity 
at 72-5 per cent. of capacity against 71 per cent. for last week, 
in spite of the declining demand from the automobile industry, 
where plants are shutting down for change over to new models. 
Railroad shares improved, and aviation issues continued to 
reflect the rising military and commercial demand for planes. 
Utility issues were firm. There are signs of increased support 
for the markets from Europe, but American operators are 
inclined to hold their ground, on the argument that most 
recovery in sight for the next few months is already discounted 
at present prices. Company earning and dividend statements 
continue to be good, electricity output for the week ending 
August 15th was 14-3 per cent. up on the corresponding week 
of last year, building contracts placed in July were appreciably 
higher than in June, and freight car loadings are running 
some 24 per cent. higher than a year ago. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue Is Invited to fill up the attached : 

To The Publisher, “ The Economist Newspaper Ltd.,”* 

8 Bouverle Street, E.C.4. 

ih order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I then 
decide to become a subscriber, It Is understood that there will be 
No charge for the coples thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. te cover their cost. 


Adres ....ccccccccccccesscccccecscosncercccccseccesceserecencnscesee 


ORs cecccccencccccccceseesesseeseeeeseseses reese gesaseress om 
i Dad f, 

- 4 
ROE erie, | 
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| ELECTRICA for 4 
+ Heating and all industrial Purposes. fj 
on the North - East Coast K°= 
NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY Co. Ltd. 

| TYNE 


Cariiol House, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
a eens estate wiltne far, inline 











1, Rails & Trans- 4. Manufacturing 
Briggs ............. lee 55 
Atchison ............ oot 82 Chrysler ... 113% 
Balt. and Ohio ... 22 Electric Autolite .. 38 
DE iisseescesesicsas 5 52 Motors .. 
Can. coreeeee et 12 i Mudsen Motor Car 1 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf. 4 tot Nash Motors seid .¥ 1 1 
«. 26 26 Packard MotorCar 1 
N.Y. Central ...... 43 41 41 Bendix Aviation .. 
Nor. Pac. ......... 27% 26 Boeing Airplane... 
PennsylvaniaR.R. 38 37 37 Douglas Aircraft.. 7 71 
Southern Pac. 43 42 41 United Aircraft ... 25 
Southern Rly. ... 22 21 Air Reduction ... 78 7 _— 
Union Pac. ...... 1 1 Allied Chemical ... 243 233 
Greyhound Corp 59 Sd Col. Carbon......... 1388 126 1 
topes A : a 
Union Carbide ... 99 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alcohol 36 
Communications Allis Chalmers ... 55 
Am. Waterworks.. 26 253 General Electric... 47 
C’wealth &S'thern 3} 3} 3 Westinghouse ... 144 1 138 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) American Can. ... 1 121 120% 
now Cons. Edison 43 43 4 Addressograph ... _ 
Col. Gas & 22302 Caterpillar ......... 7 
Elec. Bond & Share 24 22 Cont. Can. ......... 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. 12 ll 12 Ingersoll Rand ... 137 1 1 
North American... 33 32 32 Intntl. Harvester.. 83 78 
Pac. Gas & Electric 40 Johns Manville ... 11 117 118 
Pac. Lighting ... Am. Radiator...... 224 
Pub. Service N.J. 47 46 Products . 65 
Stan. Gas & Elec. 7 7 7 I. Case and Co, 1 1 158 
United Corp. ...... 7¢ $$. Glidden ............. 4 4 
United Gas Imp. 17 1 1 Gen. Am. Transpt. 57 5 
Am. Tel. & Tel.... 17 174 1734 Allied Mills......... 24 
Int. Tel. and Tel. 1 13 13 Celanese of Americ 27 
Western Union ... 88 87 Ind. Ra New.. 32 
ETS ll 10 10 Colgate ve 14 1 1 
Radio B Pref. New 75 74 74 Eastman Kodak... - 7s = 
BD. vdeevcedsies 
Kelvinator ......... 21 
Lambert Co. ...... 17 17 17 
3. Extractive and LOOWS ..4...00eeeeeee 57 56 
Metal In 20th Century Fox 27 26} 
. ng 
th. Steel ......... i rH | 5. Retail Trade and 
Beth. Steel Pref.... 122 121 121 Fi 
Republic Steel ... 22 ot Mon: Ward 46 443, 
U.S. Steel ......... 67 Cc Co.... 91 90 
U.S. Steel Pref. 133g 133 132 wel 
uneau 1 14 1 United Drug ...... 1 1 1 
American Metal 32 324 j§§# Walgreen ......... i 
AmericanSmelting 87} . 84 Woolworth ......... 54 53 
Bohn Aluminum... 44 41 41 Gen, Foods ......... ot 
Cerro de Pasco 533 53 5 je 
Int. Nickel ......... 54 Nat. Biscuit ...... 33 
Kennecott ......... 47 47 45, Nat. Dairy ......... 27 27 
Patifio Mines ...... 1 il 11 Standard Brands.. 1 1 1 
Texas Gulf Sulph. 37 Am. Tobacco B.... 1 101 100 
S. Smelt. ...... 7 78 77 Myers B..., 1 107k 
um Corp.... 21 24 23% ~=Lomillard............ 
Atlantic Refining.. 28)xd Reynolds Tob. B. 5 
Petroleum 43 42 ist National 
nion ...... 19 1 1 Distillers 42 423 
Shee Vv “on 6. F 
Oil Calif... 37 sof Commercial it 72g 73% 
Stand. Oil N.J.... 62% 64 63% Atlas Corp. ....-.++. 15 oot 1 
Texas Corp. ...... 39 39 39 Com. Invest. Trust 77} 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the adjoining index figures of 


American values calculated on closing (1926= 100) :— 
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364 THE ECONOMIST August 22 1996 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields a a ertin date th vn ieonesuarane made for intrest accrued since te lst date of payment, les income tax a the stars 
Sete een oe Se centr Sime tga er” et ery coat goals a Me 
dividends, account being taken of any eubusneny aise date when the ividends. AASrece made fr scsved dividends in calculating the yield on” ca Ge een 


: 






Year — nas two 
Rise to ’ 
or ante — 19, Dividende, | Name of Security 
Fall 1936 usive 
aT (4) (6) (c) 
est est 9 

























































































































































Funds £ s. 4. ! 
80 | 87% | 83% | Consols 24% ........... 19 0 ff 45/6 | 35/- | S(a)| 5(b) || Bank of 
1184 1093 Lief Do. i koa ai 3814 | 371 | é(2) $i) Bank of England Sik i | 372 & 
on or after Feb. 1957 (n) 4 3 1 © ff 80/3 | 74/94) 7(6)| a) Barclay B. ({1) ......... —64} 311 6 
F 1 97% || 102 Conversn. 24% 1944-49 +2] 28 off 48/9 | 43/3) 30) | 24(@)/ Barcl. (Dom, ac) A fi | Bene 
107) | 1 10 Do. 3%, 1948-53...... TH) 214 6H ty | Si || S40e)/ 44(0)) Bk. of Australasia (£5) +3/423 
1125 | 100 +#) 319 7 || 8(¢) | 8(c) || Bk. of Montreal ($1 tt} $20 
+ 2 2 6H 278 | 248 || 5(c)(0)! 5(c)(0))| Bk. of N.S. Wales : 1 O¢ 
ae + 210 © ff 95/- | 76/3 || 6(c) 70) British Overseas A £ | 0 iy 
-- | 218 3 15] 123 || 74) 70 Chtd. of India (f5)...... 4 an 
217 © 16/3 | 13/74) 24(a)34(6)(0)|| Comcl. Bk. of Aus. 10/- + a3 
219 off 91/6 | 85)- (6) Sta) District A £5, {1 pd. ... | ~ | aa 
oe 310 3 |) 56/43 52/ s(b) 5(a) || Do. B £1 fully paid" | !+i/i03| 3" ; 
219 9 | 96/~ | 82/6 |) +24(b)| t24(a)|| Eng.Scot.&Ausr, 5 £3pd - | $10 
1 tat 326] 1 (a), 114(0)|| Hambros £10, 2} paid ' | sig ot 
216 9 fll (0) | 2$(a)/| Hong. and S.'(§125) . 3 38 
inideiipiealiabsin 3 8 6] 64/-| 61/ a8 aa} Lioyds £5, with £1 pd. || 63 —1/-| 317 @ 
Ruibssipadidieonk 3 9 Off 9%) | Sib! 7b) | 7(a) || Martins + pd. - | 3146 
eecieemiiinass 310 6 ff 98/9 | 91/- || 8(d)(v)/ 8(a) || Midland £1, fully pd w- | O° Om 
3 6 Off 444) 392) 4(a)/ 11(0) | Nat. of t£10 |. | —2 | 312 3 
311 0 42 9(a)| 9(d) || Nat.of In la £25,£12} 415 9 
} 16% 1S 74(6) Z4(e)| Nat Prov. £20, £4 pd, | ~4| 3176 
314 9 i] 500 | 466 (d) (a)) Royal Bk. of a 3996 
co 215 9 J 16a) 15 || S(a) | 7(0) || St. of S. AL £20, £5 pd. 317 6 
3 9 6 198/10 wed 9(0)(#)| 9(a) || Westminster £4, £1 pd. 316 9 
376 | 
3.14 6 ff 95/- | 88/- || 10(6)| 9a) || Alexanders £2, 1 pd. ns 
36 Off 68) 64 |) 5()| 5(a)|| Nations a fy a #31322 
326 16 13 17(0)) 9(a) I ” B , £2 pd. +4) 419 
tale toca! Be 55/9 | 52/9)) 124(b)) 7$(a)|| Union £1 of stock +i-| ™ 
” entine 4% Resc. 1952 vie 0 ance 3 
: 101, | 82 || ‘97 amen 7% teen 1742 eff 328] 90.1! ao, $0(|| Alliance ¢1, fully pd.... | +3] 2155 
* 1013 | 763 | 93 oe 510 off 1 14 *9yia) 4/610) Atias £5, €i pd. sadae + 211 Of 
51 674 5 5 off 12 10 20(a)) 20(6)|| Com. Un. fi, fully | + 312 0 
112} | 106 1114 68 6h 28 | 26 @)| 36(b))| Gen. Accident £5, £1 +tl see 
- 20 | 14% |) 20 5 10 Omi 38 34 25(a) 25() Lon. & Lane. 5, £2 ms 214 9 
43 || 77 3 Of IAB) 12%) 8/2(a)) 9/16) N.Brit.&Mer.£14-4y- pd. +ilse¢ 
134 || 20 | 16 |i Chili6% (1929). oe 224 | 21 | || 35(a)| 45(6)|| Northern £10, £1 pd... | . | 36 
91 7 ij 7 of 26 21 #)| ¢25() a) Pearl (£1), fully paid... +4] 2 3 6 
1 oot 90 18h) 15 || 30(a)| 30(d)|| Phoenix i, fully pd... ic 316 0 
It | 112 6 off 40. | 388 || $92(c)t939(5))| Prudential £1 A......... 2 8 3t 
1 93 | 110 | 98° |! Danish 3%... 14 9 ff 121/3 | 108/- |'+374(c)'t434(c))| Do. £1, with 4s. paid 111 OF 
48 || 70 | 57 || Danzig 6%, 7" 7 Off 114 | 10M) 11(a)/ 19(6))| Royal Exchange (1) 212 9 
1 98 |} 1 17 6] 10%) 9%)/ 3/3(a)) 3/3(0))| Royal £1, 10/- pa. 366 
224 | — ‘es 5 4 83(a)) 82(d)|| Sea Insur., 1, fully pd 383 
78 | 6 Soff 48 4 | USte) fae) Sun insur £1 withS)—pd. | 218 0 
a un Assur., £1, 
ast = | ‘33 ou * 21 1 pene mn Yorkshire £1, faliy oko 29 a 
stones { 
St | 384 || 48° | 395 || Hungace atte 816 6 Investment Trusts 
914 | 78 | 6 ll 0 | Anglo-American. Deb. | 314 0 
: 97 | 853 || 97 26 '| Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... 314 0 
144/113 || 14 217 6 Atlas Electric, etc. £1... Nil 
42 | 496 | 41 || Peru 73% 1922... | Brit. Assets Trust 5/-... 019 3 
1 87 || 93)) 60 || Poland 7%" 819 0 Debenture . Stk.. 410 
on “e | . For. [om etc., Def... 316 6 
Leenes 29 61 nvestment... 430 
113% | 106§ | 1153 Indus. and Gen. Ord... 314 6 
40 Invest. Trust Def. ...... 318 9 
&4 6 View Invest. 10/- 470 
Mercantile Investment 316 6 
37 pi uM ts Trust Ord.... 4 . ° 
1 9 etropolitan Trust |. 4 
5 3 Scottish Investment(5/-) 018 9 
18 9 Scottish Mortg. etc. 316 3 
! 4 3 Trustees Corp. Ord. ... 400 
a i : 0 United States Debenture 312 6 
| 2] Mtl Loc sy 0 
1 13 6 
Price: 218 9 
Nil 
Nil 
386 
613 3 
453 
4 6 Of 
311 6f 
ones 5 46 
Nil : 
J I 2 12 
silo ava ao tes 1 Nil 
311 6 Primitiva Holdi 5 14 
218 9 Staveley Trust {1 ...... 
x : Sudan gations £1 
3 16 Barclay Perkins {1 ... 
3 5 0 Bass Ratcliff Ore es 
518 9 meee Base 
Nil 
Courage Ord. {1......... 
‘3 a ) Distillers Co, 1 
476 tnd Coope & Alsopp 
Nil Meux’s é Saas 
5 40 Mitchells & Butlers £1 
13 0 Qbisson's é! th 
. & G.) £1... 
12301 1 2h) Bo 5 8 9 ©. Aiton ies — 
! Dom. aoe 430 S. African Dist. 
Nil |] An Ord. 
| BA a Pacthc 
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Year 1 Last two 
two Price, | Price, 
Year 1996 Rise Jan ito || Half- Rise 
i » Hal youny Name of Security || Aig- ae ru | 488,19 19, || Dividends Name of Security | 438: Oe a | A381 
a 1938 1938 | 1996 
7 
Hi |ter | 0) 2 || tron, Coal, 0.—contd 8. 4. QA sa. fn 
roy = | 7H fi | Har, Wi. % Can. Pt. | ‘9/9 | ao | t| 7,3 8 74 | ac | Amen’ fi... |} s4/- +i/3| 4 8 0 
139 | 7! i) 24 (a) Horden Collieries £1 26/3 | 26/3 415 3 Nil(c)| 5(c) || Amal. Dental fi 17/3 | 17/6 a 516 0 
27/3 | 19 a if | Lambert Bros. 1 || 23, 453 )| 6 Ane, Bets fl vseneecee | 27/6 | 28/-| +64] 4 6 0 
g0/- | 21/6 |) willc) || Millom and Askam 12/6 | 13/18 |+734| Na 2) | 6(b) || Amal. Press (10/-) ...... 23/9 | 23/9]... | 412 6 
16/104) 10/14 |) Nulte) ic) | Ocean Coal & Wilsons £1 6\ 7/6 Nil a (d) || Army and Navy 10/- 32/6 317 0 
10/- 2(c) Pease and Partners 10/- || 7/9 | 7/9 Nil a Assood. Brit. Picture ! 12/44) 13/44 | +1/~| 414 9 
99 , ¢) || Ruston & Hornsby £1... || 27/6 | 27/6| *" 313 0 Ne Assocd. Newsprs. Df. 23/- 516 0 
28/3 1 Ha a Powell Dutra £1 edhbe 18/6 | 18/6| ... 610 0 @) | 15(6) || Assoc. P. Cement {1 99/3 | 99/44) +1 406 
21/74 M| Hi 4 Sheepbridge Cl & In. £1 |) 38/14) 40/- |+i/103] 317 9 10(6) | 5(a Becher {job} fl soothe 80/- | +1/3| 316 0 
‘S$. Durham f Ord, {1 60/7}| 60/74 312 6 b oe Berger ) £1 || 71/3 | 73/9 | +2/6| 4 1 6 
ais | 6) ‘Hs Ne Siel & Tron B Ord 38/9 | 38/9] | on 6 129(c)| m29(e| Boot's Pure Drug 8/-- || 38/9 | $716 | ti/s| 4.4b 9 
ne - nA Ht | Stanton Ironworks 59/43] 59/44] - | 3 7 9 aye sc) Borax Deferred {1 ...... 38/- ae + 316 6 
m9 | 47 | "Be)| DSc | Stewares & Lowes ft || Sg | mys |—"Aa | 28 2 se Hann | 40 Borate Pape Mii aie| S8a| réa| ¢ § 8 
39) “4 Swan, Hunter {1 ...... 33/9x| 33/9x 219 3 38/: 7e(c) | 7(c) |) Briti um £1... ”~ 
4/9 | 25/9 |) Sic) | 2418) Richard) (6/8) || }4/3 | 14/3 6 9 24(a) | _5(b) || British Match f1......... 9 | 4, | +84| 317 6 
13/02 a (b) | Taomnee Cit 14/3 § 1 a ; 1 6 +4 3 6 3t 
si 3 | ae] YP) rece ase ae) aa] a8) | ae oa ee Mls |" 80) | Bric Grypen genes | rye uye| | 348 3 
22/6 | 13/3 Nil lu Sd A) Ok 5/-|| g/-| 8/9 | 494] 1 8 6 25(b) | 15(a a ae tis] $12 3 
19} 7/3 || Nil(e) 24) n. Steel $100., il 12$(a)|27}(b) || Cole (E. K.) Ord. 5/-... |] 25/- | 26/3 | +1/3| 712 3 
ae y a ib) | 2h 2 (a) United Steel Cos Ord. f £1 So 33-1 "| a0 0 — Crittall Man Ons, 37/6 27/6 “| SND 
74} 20) || O(c) | Ble) |) Vickers (10/-) .-.... ee lsamiana| 2 2 9 ¢) || Dunlop {1 «en | 37/3 | 35/9 |—-1/6| 4 9 9 
B93 | ile) 24le) | Ward (thon) W. fi fal) S85 |S87b 47d | a a) | Bastwoods Ord, Zi || 39/74] $78 $ 80 
94/9 | 27/6 || 6(c) | 6(c) || Weardale Iron & Stl.f1 He 1489 i 0 124(c) || Elec. & Musical Ind. 10/-|| 22/3 | 21/9} —6d| 515 0 
ie 138/9 |) 12}(a)| 22$(b)| es 148/9 48/5 4 16 b) || Ever Ready Co. 5/— .. 25/6 | 26/6 | +1/-| 614 3 
a0 [00 | oP | era ms OEE) | 8 os [rane Sameces fi | ais] fe] | 3 
g6| 5/3 | So) ee | B. Ctn. Wool Ds. 5/-... || 6/3 of ss ss 0 an} Finlay (Jame 8 o,f Oe SUR aul 38:3 
1 4/9 | N ae ; a Byers i£i} Biss 8 nt ~ Nil Nil(a) || Gaumont-Brit. (10/-)... a po +1/3 . is . 
Ise" oo. | Nil | Nil || Brit. CelaneseOrd (10), 10/6 | 10/9 | +3d} Nil Ista) Gestetner 2) 5/-) s2/6 is Y Pe 
6/9 || Nil | Nil || Calico Printers £1 ...... ol see lanal ak! 5(a)_ || Harrods £1 ...........+.-. 82/6 | 82/6 319 6 
66/9 49/74) 13}(c)) 10(c) || Coats, J. and P. (£1) .. 54/43 = +3 3 is : 20(c) || Hawker Aircraft (5/-)... || 28/9 | 29/-|+34 | 3 9 3 
61/- ue 5(b)t | 2$(a)t | | Courtaulds £1... ” 40/44) Sie <3 3 “ais Nil(c) || Home & Col. Stores 4/- |] 5/3 | 5/6 | +3d Nil 
47/6 a 2 24(a)) 74(b)|| English Swg. Ctn. £ | OF 2s +744) 4 + ale) || Ho sore Tag | sae outs 
9/- Nil Nil ! Linea Thread Stk. (1) a oe os * 0 5$(0) || Imperial Chem. Ord. {1 || 40/- | 39/9| —3d/| 4 0 6 
336 BY, | (6)! (a) || Linen Thread Stk. (£1) || 39)-x 7 on : 5 St Nil(c) || Imperial Smeltg. Ord. £1)| 17/- | 16/6 | —6d Nil 
71/3 | 56/3 |, f10(6): t124(c) | Patons & Baldwins 60/— one 168i Imperial T fl.. 8x) + 217 3t 
65/- 47/6 | (c) 16\50Lre || Snia Viscosa Lire 1711] 62/6 I; / te Div. oe -75|! Inter. Nickel of Can. ... || $52} | $5 + (n) 
mi in/3 | 340) ee ee £1) sgny) 19/48) 8a )"s 18(b) }) International Tea 5/-.. 26/6 | 29/9 | +9d | 512 3 
55/6 43/6 | 6(c) 8(c) || Associated Elec. (£1)... 55/- 54/6 —6d 2 18 g Lyons th) Ord Li eseeee ee os 6 Bee 3 7 3 
ud-| 98/9 | 5 Sta} 15(b) || British Insulated (£1)... || 1412/6 | 112/6| .. ie : 4(a) || Manbre and Garton f 62/6 | 62/6] ... | 410 0 
91/9 | 77/6 || 5(a)| 10(b) || Callenders ({1) ....... sj-|| 25/- | 90 aS Marks & Spencer‘ A’ 5/-/| 90/- | 92/6 | +2/6| 2 3 3 
Bi feo | Aa" | A? | Gemma turinon tH aye | are] | 0 ab S| Mopeteezeh a | Heh | BA ing] 278 8 
eee i | | 10(c) | 15(c) | Gos Genseel / tats... — St oy E 317 3 a Pinchin Johnson fms. etilei| ties +1/6 ‘ a ° 
é ate 22 ie} THe) | | Jonson & Phillips £1... | 50/— \51/10} +1/104 317 3 ) pide re 1 v aort| 117/6| +2/6| 3 ie ¢ 
$2/6 | 25/3 || 4(c) @le) } | iamnone fi al ‘: bs.” 31/3 | 32/6 | +1/3; 313 3 t “) Sears ee eh ity eg +N 4810 St 
Electric Ligh & Arg. Meat a 
$15} | $9 | Nil(c) '90cts.c)) Brazil Trac., no wr || $12, | $b) -2 oe 1246) Spillers Ord. fi ite 64/6 | 64/- | —6d see 
80/- m8 | 9(6) | | Bournemouth & . || 77/6 | 77/6 |... 16 15(c) || Do. Deferred £1 ... || 51/- | 51/- sal “an 
S| 29/9 || 2(a)) 4(b) | Baitish Power & Light i 31/- | 31/- $17 é Ni | Seed: Satoh B. (ee. 38) || 18/0 | 19 | + (Ni 
99/6 | 36/6 || 4(0)| 3}(a) | City of London £1....... $7/- | 37/- oot } 44(a) || Tate and Lyle {1 ...... 89/44 | 89/44]... - 
47/3 | 43/- | 3(a)| 5(0) | | ee eet eaee ti. || 2c | Soe 317 0 || Tiling, Thos, £1 | se | aoe 4-1 sis 3 
60/44} 52/6 | 70) 3(a) | | County of Londen 1... || 54/6 | 54/6 2s S(a) || Tobacto Secrés Ord. fi || 75/— | oe +5). $15 0 
@i- | 41/- | 44(b) || Edmundsons {1 ......... 45/- | 45/- 319 0 60(c) Triplex Safety G. (10/-) 116/104) 121/3 tH 286 
40/9 | 37/74) Oia) | 5(6) || Lancashire Electric £1.. || 3g/- | 38/- see S(a) || Tube Investments £1... || 82/6 81/1 286 
aia | Seis | f?}| 30) || Midland Counties £i... 30/-| ao] +i-| 318 0 ie} |] Tremer & Newall £3 ... 1 ert ae 314 9 
m3 326 2 a) 3}(0) | || North-Eastern Elec. £1 || 35/- | 36/-| +1/-| 3 a : al’ United Dare fi 62/6 | 62/6 4 9 9 
62/6 | 53/9 || 6(6) | 4(a) | North Metropolitan £1 || §5/- | 56/3 | +1/3 oo : aie} United Molasses 68 24/44 | 24/44 ee 
4/3 | 40/- || 24(a) | 5$(b) | Scottish Power {1....... || 42/6 | 42/6 | ... 12 6 (c)| 30(c) || Utd.Tob. Bouth}Oed 1 |} 178/9 | 180/~ +744) 417 6 
w|i SYS) Nettie |) SS | 8 oe) | Waleersetee Da Las] etl 4 
28/6 28 | 510) | 1) Gas Light & Coke £1... a saa é 9 9 soles || W We SF 140/— | 142/6| +2/6) 310 0 
189 i 4(a)| 6(d) | Imp. Continen 413 +1/-| 5 70 
-Tyne {1...... 26/6x| 26/6x '4/-) || 62/6 | 63/6 
Bs (840) | BEG) | S"Meizpottan $0. | f28ya) 129s) | at 8 8) | Barna Corp (8) 2 | HL4)| 8 | 44a) 00, 8 Or 
. weal + ~ _ 
a] ae | oe [owe rReeee | sa] yl +e] io eee ells) Blt) 33 3 
mb A | Holding A 549% Con Pret SS eee sone) Crown Mines 10)... ast if +313 33 
88/3 43 | 3 ‘) Marconi Marin 1...... || 33/9 | 33/9 49 0 ZH) Fanaa Neen 73) 73/1 —74| 5 2 3 
~ c 
49/ = 58(b) | 2 a) Assoc equipment Ord 46/103} 48/14] +1/3 e : 016) oe ie Mines 10/- || 61/3 | 61/3 iéa H 2 9 
549 SHS) at Austin 5/— ........cceeees 53/9 | 54/44 + Nil 12$(d) || Randfon a £1... || 76/9 ie —%/] 212 0 
iat | Beis ei | |) 88) DI Retin fee | ‘3 
= s/t “Nile) “ye Ford Motors fi ame 81/104 34/1) + +1/3 eh 00) fea te i ~ | a | oad 6 14 6 
uy ors —) seeeee : 6 seen ae 7 
70/6 61/6 || 10 10(0) 24 (a) Lucas (J.) £1......2:+0000: 70/- | 70/- sin aaa mT ‘ 466 
109/9 | 74/9 || 124(c)| 1 c)|| Le otors {1...... 105/74} 108/9 | + 490 il Nil 
iat) 31/3 wat || Moris 7 9% Cam Pred. £1 | ise|. Nil oe a 40 23.8 
89/104 so" in Raleigh Cycie Holdgs.£1)| 50/8 | $9) +6 sf 3 
194/4 | of es | ote gg esveoebans ny rH +i re 
ip 707 || ts 15 20(c) iets Motor Co. £1 || 112/6 | 115/73] +3/14| 3 9 3 en 7 
Nil Hundred Securities ;21/44- 
17} 3/1 i il(c)|| Cairn Line (10/-)........ 5/3 | 5/3 6 ted Certs.) 24/--25/-| +3d Elec. | 15/6-16/6 | +1 
, ah ay 20) Clan Line Steamers (£1) ‘ oh a oa Aviation & Univer. ele onesie taonnel 199 bi +i ‘ 
Cunard £1 .......sss0e00s 20/6 | + Nil Bank Insce. & Fin. | Lo bid Investors Gold Tst. | 19/--20/- +; 
Nille) Roshan, Wishy £1 wre || 19/9 26/6 | +2/6| Nil British Empire “ A ox bid | +144 Investors 2nd Gen. |17/1}-18/1}/x 
Nil P, & OQ, id. £1 eeecccees 24/- / Do., “ B pee pny he Keystone Certs 20/—-21/—- + 
Tea and Rubber 15/6 3 4 3] Do., Cumulative. -_ (9 K 18/6-19/6 vse 
24(c) || Allied Sumatra {1...... 15/6 27) | —3a} 219 O]}] Do. sive / = Limited Invest Fd. —22/9 ie 
) ) tr fl seeeeeees we ze 3 " . ~ “Be A hy be 43a Mid. & ee. Tov 57/79 bia + aa 
7 5 Cons, Tea & Lands £10 194 isha 7a : 4 ONDo, “C” ......... eee +34 DB etiel 21/104 bid nme 
Sih | femme, Rayton) £1... | ree | ee 96:3 een 1o/—20/- | 48a SG ae cere _ 
CA £laneceveeees ‘ Series ... OTD ccoses: —* dade] ee 
; b lorehaut Tea {1......... 41/3 = +1/6 s5 3 || Do., 3rd Series ... ae aiie nr Ta ft Crts. |16/7$-17/74 ; - 
74(0) || Jokai (Assam) £1 ....... we | 3 Me De tee Scien | BESS +iga |] Provident Invests | 19/--20/- | + 
Plantations £1... || 18/19) 17/6 3 6 0 ||Capital Secs. ...... o-200| tifa || Rand cvcccnceee- 26/—-27/ 
I(c Asiatic 2/-... 4/3 | oti3 | 6a} 3 4 6 |] Century Certs. .. ots | tila psectteb Gate... 23}... 
ae) Rubber Trust £1......... 31/6 39 3 4 0O || Commercial ......... oe. L | Scottish & N.C. Inv +e 43a 
c menomniee  a 2/- . 3/9 ais Domestic Invest. 19/3-20/3 +3d foment men ol 17/3 ici 
Anglo-Ecuadorian 31/3 | 30/6 | ~90) 613 3 First British... 9-s0o | ted ees Precected |. 20/8-21/3 | + 
i e Ando Faretne 5 ti ae elt ah +3 3 8 es ee Pte +34 | Sconty Pet, aohte eas +lid 
10(8 Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 3 4 | ae — 9 20, +3d Selective “ 21/3 5d 
Civinided) §/- 27/44) 28/3 Nil |] First Prov.“ B fe oat “sa || Do “B" ..... 20/3- Sie 
N Attock £1 Tee aces ore 19) i” Nil |] Reserve Units 1 +144. || Third British <..... 25/9-26/6 oe 
Brit.Controlled(V.T.Cts.)|| 3/ 3/9 4 Off First 9 i Third Protected... | 15/—16/—- + 
Burmah Oil ¥ makes 96/104) 96/3 ot 3 15 0 |] For. Govt. Bond ... | 18/6-19/6 43a |] Test. of Bk. & Insur| 20/9-21/9 | +3d 
7 } Lobitos 41/3 — aha 34 0 |] Fourth British...... 20/- Trst. of Bk. Shares | 19/—-20/- ¥ 
Odpsc|| Mexican Eagle (Mex.$4) —. Nil _ |] Gilt Edged ......... 1 Trst. of Brit. Trsprt oa 
Nil(c)|| Phoenix Oil £1...:........ 9/1 (384 + 3| 316 3})Gold 19/9-20/9 +3d ‘|| Trust of Insurance oig-23/14 
D4(c) || Royal Dutch (fi. 100)... 104/43) 105/- 3 6 Sil Gold Prod. oe. 15. $: Universal Certs 
itn Transport Oath) tS altata| 3 166 Gold Prod. 3rd Ser. | 15/—16)- | 
7 sory! soap... | 6 70 t Certs., av. bonus of 50 per cent free of 
14(0) |! V.O.C. Ord. 13/4 ....... 39/ : on a dividend of 224 percent (s) special non-recurring fee ltt 
Cut of a surplus om et 1) 40) aches 14% from . rupee.  (¢) Annas per share. ) t adiamste sinus 
0a basis of 12 anna per share of at 16 asiciaig 
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(Continued from page 363) 
Tota, Dgeatincs m New Yore 





Aug. 17 | Ave. 18 | Aug. 19 





| Aue. 13 | Aug. 14 | ane. 5° 





Shares (No. Thous.) | 1,400 1,070 370 830 790 1,010 
Bonds {Thous. §)... | 11,690 9,120 3, 610 6,100 7,780 8,060 
Shares (Thous.) ..... 330 244 85 171 169 201 





* Two-Hour Session. 








CAPITAL ISSUES 





ALTHOUGH the issue of shares in John Groves and Sons last 
Friday had a prompt response, no further industrial offers 
have appeared this week. Trustee borrowing, however, has 
been resumed by an issue of 3 per cent. Kemya stock, dated 
1956-61, at par. Of the total issue of £375,000, some {200,000 
is reserved for issue in Kenya, while {75,000 has already been 
placed in London. The balance remaining for public sub- 
scription, therefore, was hardly sufficient to test the real 
position of the market, in relation to the prospective re- 
appearance of municipal borrowers, although the immediate 
success of the loan, and the recent improvement in corporation 
scrips, suggest that conditions will favour forthcoming 
operations. The present stock is well secured, although it 
will not enjoy a wide market. Statements “‘ for information 
only’”’ have been published by Chambers Wharf and Cold 
Stores and McCarthy Rodway, Lid. 


ISSUES OF THE WEEK 


anuary 1 to August 15, 1936, including conversions, Old Basis, £299,056,992. 
anuary 1 to August 15, 1936, excluding conversions, Old Basis, £121,672,905. 
SE: 1 to August 15, 1936, including conversions, New Basis, £317,345,862. 


anuary 1 to August 15, 1936, excluding conversions, New Basis, £223,152,885. 
National Savings Certificates, Net receipts week ended August 15, 1936, Dr. £100,000. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Nominal Conver- New 


Capital sions Money 
375,000 375,000 
538,044 1,932,337 
767,518 895,865 
1,635,725 3,051,777 





dia Basis 

1936 (Old Basis) ... 301,264,329 123,880,242 1935... 548,351 236,147,637 
1935 (New Basis)*... 333,678,671 212,564,509 1934 ... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
467,921,500 244,780,500 


January | to date (Old 
BBG chumnoiel 290,259,794 115,737,056 | 1932 ... 2,699,684,265a 188,909,963 
| ements: 228,179,605 133,756,640 | 1928 ... 683,000,056 369,058,073 
NOD Gmtitansie 280,698,712 190,577,481 


This includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5 t. War Loan into 
Peewee pa 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
Debentures Preference 


Ordinary Total 
January 1 to date— of £ oh £ 
1936 Basis) ...... 78,729,762  § 28,926,504 121,651,598 229,307,864 
1936 Basis) ......... 62,827,798 14,492,182 46,560,262 123,880,242 
1935 (New Basis)* ...... 93,488,980 479 79,163,050 212,564,509 
1935 = § ecnssonse 72,866,808 25,703,417 26,376,450 124,946,675 
BID ccncccnengscsneccecesece 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
BED aici cecctnsccnteserosece 222, 12,733,700 9,982,500 44,780,500 
NG hisiocislillithecestipen 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
BOD nn sccsccconsanecconsnccs 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 


. securities for which “ to deal” S 
yee permission was given in thirty-four weeks 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Kenya Government.—Issue of {375,000 3 per cent. inscribed stock 
at par; redeemable at 1961, or from 1956 on 3 months’ notice. 
Proceeds for Land and 1 Bank and for reloan to Nairobi 


for water supply. Public debt, £17,205,600. £200,000 of issue reserved 
for Kenya applicants, and £75,000 placed in London. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Chambers Wharf and Cold Stores.—Issued capital, 451,861 6 per 
cent. 10s. cum. and 136,663 5s. i shares. Whar- 


and cold store :; incorporated 1927. Total assets, 

677 (fixed assets, — Profits, after iation, years 

to May 31: 1934, £21,477; 1935, £24,795; 1936, 24,511. Cazenove 
and Greenwood take 60,000 10s. preference shares at 11s. 


MoCarthy Rodway, Ltd.—Issned capital, 157,000 {1 ordi 
oe aries Bes cad Pie fmt 
: 1934, £54,700; 1985, £48, ; six months to June, 1936, 


,130. Turnover, 1935, 000. Net assets, £101,309. 
: 1934, 15 per cent.; 1935, 20 cent. ; 1936, 
Ss per interim, 1936 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering Company.—Ofier 
£1 preference shares at par and 6,825 {1 ordinary wre oe 
premium, rateably to each class. Vs, 
New Broken Hill Consolidated.—Issue at 
shares, of which 898,831 offered to Zine Corpbration 4, 
of one share for each preference or ordinary shares i 
South members can apply for 5 shares for each preference and 
share for two ordinary held. One 


OTHER RESULTS OF ISSUES 
Parnall Aircraft.—Shareholders took up 98 per cent. of offer. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 




















" Issue | Amt. Price, Price. 

Stock or Share paid | Aug. 12, 1936 Aug. 19, 1936 
Armstrong Stevens 5/— ..........-.<ssee00e: 10/6 5/6 |1}d. dis-14d par-$d 
British Sugar ...........--0..seeseeeeeeeeeees sa en. 21/—21/6 21 
Burton (M.) Shop 5% Pref. ............0+ 21/- 21/—22/~ 21 

Do. do. oe penescachanshppen 01 100}-1003 1 

— —— on Ie. seencqneceupainions dee ae 
reedmamn (H.) $/—.......0..sccccccecccssesees site 10}-6/4 
EE WUE SEED, wnsnccoareceasentsbovensscose 983 . - ‘ns “ 
Gloss Houghton 15/- ............-...-..---.. ~ 16/—17/- 1617}. 
Do. _ 4 See sie 21/9-22/3 21/9-29/3 
Goodyear Tyre 43% Pref. .............08 sah hed 21/3-21/9 21/--21 
Groves (Johm) Ord, ............-:ceseseeeeees 20/- | 10/- om 
Do. 4 ee 20/- | 10/- a 1 1 
“ Oy 4% | SE: sa 1 
PN acliansdippexebesinkcherssens be o- 15/3-16/- 1 
Jax Stores 2): pchogpatnsonibinasp hasan cab situnen 5/- 3/- 1/—3d dis in 
Kenya ee Spgs to é = ah 
ansdowne House 59% Pref............... ~ 1 

Do. do. aise RR i 100 | 2 "Taen ite 

ov a PEE HT peencneveascltsonensnins s ose ae 2 pm 
ymou Tn ossamepaapeseonsqsosesebentseupee 20 1}-1 1 

Porkellis Props. 4% Deb. ............0.+++: ae ie fotbr Fltpe 

Raglan Prop. 12 FE ccesccncectsocegeunse ens mae —21/- 20, 

Do. IL cnnscosencsonptues as en 100-102 100- 
Roberts (Chas.) 4% Debs. ...........:000+8 97 ote 100} 100-100} 
SINIED GP” snnssniseesqocntanneceantiocusenn Ss ois 7/6-8/- 7/6-8/- 
SIRE ONNNND BF ccces cen scoccacsensoesosvese 7/6] ... 7/—8/- 7/—8/- 
INIT Gi Bie Da vecepenarecerccsncosaceeseesese 99 29 14-1 pm 14-2 
Tarran Industries 2/— .................ss008- ‘on aoe 2/1$-2/43 [3 
Taylor Walker 33% Debs. ................ 98 ans 100 
Wallis Tin Stamping 2/-.................... on oie 4/—4/6 4/1 
Se Sie: Pips neccssscoccsnesccasegee 983 5 1§-1% pm 1}-1} pm 





REPORTS AND NOTICES 


The directors of Lewis’s, Ltd., and its associated companies announce 
that they have appointed Sir Frederick Marquis, J.P., as chairman. 


INSURANCE 


LONDON AND SCOTTISH ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD.—Owing 
to the increasing demands upon his time, Mr Richard S. Guinness has relin- 
quished the deputy chairmanship of the London and Scottish Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,and has been succeeded by Mr Martin D.V. Holt. Mr Guinness 
remains a member of the board, which he joined in 1908, serving thereon 
as deputy-chairman 1910-1924, chairman 1924-1928, and ages as el 
chairman 1928-1936. It is also announced that Lord Dunglass has 
the board of the London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and its 
Associate office, the Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Company, Ltd, 


MINES 


LIBANON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. — West Witwatersrand 
Areas, Ltd., announce that Libanon Gold Mining Company, Ltd., was 
registered on August 4, 1936, in South Africa, with a nominal capital of 
5,000,000 10s. shares, of which 2,400,000 shares will be offered at Ss 
shareholders in West Witwatersrand Areas on the basis of two Li 
shares for each share held. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BROUGHTON AND PLAS POWER COAL COMPANY.—It is pense 
to reorganise capital of this company, and to amalgamate with I 
Colliery. Lancashire Steel Corporation and Wigan Coal Corporation 
agreed to provide additional working capital. Broughton capital to sub 
reduced to £102,000 by cancelling £4 18s. per fie share. After 
division{to 1s. shares, one out of every two of the latter to be surrendered 
as “‘A” shares, 

ANGLO-NORWEGIAN HOLDINGS.—Tenders of preferred shares for 
redemption, at {17 10s. per share or less, have been accepted. 

GERMAN 4 PER CENT. STERLING BONDS.—Coupons of Care 
long-term loans (other than “‘ Dawes ” and “ Young ”) due July Ist a be 

ill be payable to British holders in 4 per cent. sterling bonds 
Konversionskasse fiir deutsche Auslandsschulden, second series guaranteed 
unconditionall as to principal and interest by the German Goveramest 
The coupons be presented to the appropriate paying agent. 
atoaptancs belass June 98, 1938, will be deemed refusal, | t acceptance 
invalidates any subsequent claim on the ground of discrimination. 


Ltd., has been called for August 27, 1936, te create £3 500,000 7 pt cat 
cumulative preferred capital, of which £2,500, will oe Holders o 
more than 90 per cent. the latter have accepted the recent offer. et 
1956, $9,070,186] ne ae a profit fonon_ share afte! 

dividend.’ Net prot for the frst half, 1996, $17,456 04% 


see for the first 
64 cents) with $10 '37 for first half 1935 ($1.13 per share aga 
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——TTE 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 
Se _——___ a 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended August 15, 1936 
amounted to £16,302,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
9,463,000. After allowing for a decrease in Exchequer Balances 
of {379,252, the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased 
the gross National Debt by {7,219,000 to approximately £7,986 


nillions.* 


(000’s omitted) 
Putte Be nase mcbnibacansenenn - se 
Public Jeeta sated — 1,110 
Nat. Savings Certificates - = 100 
P. Office and Tel. Cap. Exp. - 600 
Nil — 7,219 


© Including millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and Borrowing 
for Statutory Si Fund. 

A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 
Debt at June 30, 1936, appeared in the Economist of July 4, 1936. 








Total Receipts into the Exchequer 
a April April Week Wi 
pril 1, il 1, eek 
REVENUE year 1935, to | 1936, ended | ended 
1936-37 | Aug. 17, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 17, | Aug. 15, 
1935 1936 1935 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Inland £ £ £ 
Tnoome Tax .........s0ecesees 40,709,000} 34,365,000) 2,991,000 
GPAAT oc cccccvcccccccceccccces 5,200,000} 5,230,000 130,000 
Estate, etc., Duties 34,640,000} 32,060,000 1,580,000 
abitidaidsecenenatinnivn 6,410,000} 6,620,000 390,000 
Excess Profits Duty and 
land Tax and Mineral 4 ms 
dvocccesosedens 120,000 110,000 p 
Total Inland Revenue 87,079,000} 78,385,000 5,091,000 
Customs and Excise— 
ee 73,509,000} 76,676,000 3,942,000 
TEED * * vachcsddiccbcdvopedosses 40,400,000} 36,200,000 1,400,000 
Total Customs and Excise |317,525,000) 113,909,000) 112,876,000 5,342,000 


—]—————— | |] — | | 


=: ebtoenebenebie’ 1,838,000} 1,890,000} 241,000/Dr981,000 
Post — Receipt) ,000,000} 8,300,000} 850 ere 
Crown Lands .............c0008 510,000 Si 
oe Sundry Loans 2,726,839} 2,670,505 
9,369,287 8, 195,014] 4, 663, 772) 5, 450, 339 
Total Ordinary Revenue 798,381,000} 224,432, 126/ 212,836,519) 20,453,772] 16,302,339 
SELF-BALANCING Ber) Cok cael) Oe MN |... AR ede Lod eauboent 
REVENUE 
passctanladieeesecditves 69,344,000} 20,400,000} 22,100,000} 850,000} 1,100,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties appor- vn 
tioned 26,500,000} 5,880,000] 6,180,000 1,190,000 


2,290,000 











EXPENDITURE April 1, 


1935, to 1936, to 












ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE ‘ ‘ 4 . . 
Dee eenent of 420,409] 416,946 
ED eb ances 24,000,000) 94,786,108} 94,023,687] 420, 
—— Sa saake | 7,800,000} 1,848,149) 2,174,878 sd : se 
Pest Ome Pad | Soo‘o0o] ee] 
a iz, |85900,000) 07,812,782} 97,188,590) 424,514) | 462,501 
‘ing Peat Otic) veesee_ {570,969,000 178,717,800] 190,144,100] 10,020,000] 9,000,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |a0¢ 9,000] 276,530,582] 287,337,639) 10,444,514] 9,462,591 
+o 0ewesseewcece U ut DC U0 1 ,000 
Se see eereeeeseeseeeces 00 0 5°880,000 ey — 1190.00 
Total Self-Balancing co oon ye 
a Par 26,280,000) 28,280,000 - s,00 2,290,000 
Total ass oieiles ie w. _(902,810,582/915,617,699]11,294,514|11,752,591 


sie neereeate revenue from, Apeill to Angust/16, 1998, ia. chown 


below :— 

Expenditure .....ccccscsccessssesees 287/38 REVERE ...000s,.ccccccessreeseesnts 
Decrease in a sillitaaptitiene aia 

a Teta its £76,512 

Fund*...... 
287, 287,338 
s 

102000 tee Cee ee be Gn Cieaae BE ee ment Gio See Segoe 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement, 


Aug. 17, '35 Mar. 31,°36 Aug. 15,36 Aug. 15, 36 
Ways and Means Advances Outstanding £ £ £ £ 


Advances by Bank of England....... 
Advances by Public Departments.. 19,055,000 1,110,000 


.. 20,000,000 19, 80,020,000 — 
Treasury Bills outstanding...........00+» 880,415,000 768,018,080 902,955,009 — '— 5,410,000 
Total Floating Debt ........... . 900,415,000 782,170,000 832,975,000 —6, 520,000 


* Includes tae, Ge of to 
oe ice £ proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 








Week ended July -_. 1996 puebedutesdnenennetihasainiiiia 617,666 463,250 
Week ended August 1, 1936 ..........cc-cecocsccesereceee 643,313 482,485 
February, 1916, to alee Re: BE: do hecbasnccicummtnite 1,267,007, ‘329 996,693,710 


At the end of June, 1936, the amount remaining to the 
credit of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£390,805,272. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {45,000,000 Treasury bills were opened on August 
14, 1936. The amount applied for was £68,645,000. Tenders were 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 
Friday, at {99 17s. 4d., about 64 per cent. and above in full; 


STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA umieo 


Bankers to the Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


of Northern Southern 
sno 


CAPITAL Acthorised and Subscribed 
£2,500,000 


CAPITAL PAID UP ... se — ave 
RESERVE FUND ove eee ée 
iH 0000 
£1 7 
foot vee 
£26 Vr. jee, came ee 


CAPITAL UNCALLED ose tee 
Re Hon. the Bai of Selborne, K.G. 


Stanley 
eae | cece 


General Manager in South Africa—Milton Clough 
Ta. eee 


Assistant General in South Africa 
R. W. Normand W. A. bs Jj. T. Jurgens 


London Manager—Bertram Lowndes Secretary—T. D. Williams 
Head Office : 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
‘Tocdon 











x Wall Brand $e LONDON WALLY BC 
West End Branch : 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
New Yoru Acency: 67 WALL STREET 
Hamsuro Acency : 49 SCHAUENBURGER STRASSE 


Over 370 Branches, Sub-Breatiey and Agensiee i SOUTH, BAST end 
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Saturday, at {99 17s. 5d., and above in full. The average 
per cent. was 10s. 6-26d. The amount allotted was £45,000,000. 











5, 1935... 
April 3, 1936.00.00... 40,000; 
SR GE TI, on cxsitapnsnumstan 50,000, 
August 7, 1936.............. 45,000, 
August 14, 1936 ............ 45,000, 











THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, August 19, 1936 


a. DEPARTMENT 








Notes Issued :— 


Ee Circulation ..........csc000. 444,539, 
In Banking Department..... 59,249,170 


503,789,154 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Government Securities 
SEE tint hthiieih nal hneeteedibeniniu 3,651,442 | Other Securities :— 


£ 
Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553,000 
Public Deposits®...............-.. 23,561, 


posits : 
Bankers .. £95, 965,825 
Other Accounts £€39,957,774 








Other depos 
Capital 


Discounts and advances .... 
Other securities 


PRA R RRR eee e eee eee eenee 


of reserve to outside lia- 
ities— 
(a) Banking Department only 


) stocks to mere 
notes (‘reserve ratio") ... 











(000’s omitted) 

Issue Department Banking Department 
Date 

Notes ee Public Bankers’ Bank 

Issued i Deposits i 
1 
July 29 so0%a1 ssn f 4 
ug. 502,960 454,406 
» 12] 502,960 450,285 
» 191 503,789 444,540 


(000’s omitted) 
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bees 
83388 


s 


5 


< 


3258 


- 


cocoooceo 


« 
et et et al 


S228 
gagsgss 
58 


Other Securities 
Sil 


Cerne eee eee eeweeeeeeeeeee 


Amount of Fiduciary a 
and Bullion .. 


135,923,599 | Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin 


177,689,689 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and 
Dividend Accounts. 


Peete eee eeeee eaten eeeeeeeeeeeeee 











l++4+4++ 





+4414 


+/+14+41 
+1+141+ 















PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted). tne 

















No. of working days : 27 27 
£ £ £ £ % £ 

BIRMINGHAM ...... 1,899 | 1,958 | 12,439 | 13,908 | +11-8 | 78.275 af 

ED escceaten 521 | 617] 4,262 | 3,956 | — 7-1] 28779 
BRISTOL .......00+5 1,218 | 1,226] 5,778] 5,852] + 1-2| se433 of 
DUBLIN ........0c00005 4, 4,310]... ad | 173,987 
SIC carhnentanensnns 792 | 3,357 | 3,791 | +12-9| 23.873 7 
LE EDS a cecsseccesesecees 877 649 4,760 4,553 — 4:3 30,094 90,181 
LEICESTER ......... 579 | 621 | (3,172 | 3,470 | + 9-3 | 21,681 | 236% 
LIVERPOOL® ...... 4,902 | 5,904 | 26,373 | 29; +12-2 | 189,505 | 1p, 
MANCHESTER ...... 8,259 | 9,101 | 45,292 | 44,936 | — 0-7 | 319,352 325/266 
NEWCASTLE......... 1,111 | 1,237 | 6,080 | 6,044 | — 0-5 | 44,312 | 42199 
NOTTINGHAM... 427 | 443 | 2299] 2,520 | + 9-6| 15,562] 1657 
SHEFFIELD ......... 721} 956] 4,036 . +13-7 | 27733 | sates 

25,932 | 28,314 | 117,848 | 123,225 | + 4-5 | 991,577 |1,0842% 





* Restricted area from April 1, 1935, 


OVERSEAS maar Sila 


N ~ 4 Roumania, in july 18. 18. 7. in in July Se Ten inane 
ove Danuig 

International Settlements * ftees 8. Danzig, sommach, Lithuania, a 

Spain and Java in August 1 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 












U.S.F.R. Banks | Aug. 22, i " 
RESOURCES ; 1935 1936 1 
Gold Certificates on hand 





ge 
5° 
5* 


and due from the Treasury | 6,441,510 | 8,185,530 | 8,211,050 | 8,225,040] 8,255,040 
Total reserves..........s.sscssee 6,689,850 | 8,500,280 | 8,513,400 | 8,528,740] 8,550,540 
Total cash reserves ..........++ 227,630 303,080 288,630 980} 282,430 
Total bills discounted......... 7,110 3,670 3,960 7,860 6,480 
Bills bought in open market 4,690 3,090 3,090 3,090 3,090 
Total bills on hand ............ 11,800 6,760 7,050 10,950 9,570 
Industrial advances... 29,280 29,580 28,890 28,780} 28,660 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 2,430,240 2,466,750 | 2,430,230 | 2.430.230] 2,430,230 
Total bills and securities... 2,471,320 | 2,466,620 | 2,466,350 | 2,470,150) 2,468,640 
Total resources .............+00« 9,755,110 |11,637,790 {11,642,370 |11,712,840)11,722,490 

LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve notes in 

actual circulation............ | 3,340,980 | 3,951,100 | 3,979,810 | 3,983,470) 3,988,050 
Aggregate of excess mem- 

ber-bank pene over 

requirements ...........+.++. wid 3,050,000 | 3,050,000 | 3,170,000) 1,810,000 
Deposits — Member-bank — 

reserve account ............ 5,291,500 | 6,016,170 | 6,004,800 | 6,116,080) 6,228,520 
Government deposits ......... 53,720 466,210 439,390 338,060; 215,420 
Total Sonate iponsbiieinaiiinianeie 5,575,180 | 6, 780, 210 | 6,764,900 | 6,790,890} 6,785,500 
Capital = in and surplus 314,240 2,180 302,220 302,190} 302,760 
Total liabilities.................. 9,755,110 j11 esr, 790 j11 642, 370 jil 712,840 11,722,490 


Ratio of total reserves to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabilities combined......... 75-0% | 79-2% | 792% | 792% | 704% 
U.S.F.R. Banks AND 
Treasury CoMBINED 


RESOURCES 
Monetary Gold Stock .. 9,189,000 | 10,642,000 | 10,650,000 |10,661,000/ 10,678,000 
Treasury and National 
Bonk Currency isnacdinabenied 2,421,000 | 2,496,000 | 2,496,000 | 2,498,000) 2,499,000 
IABILITIES 
Money in Circulation.......... 5,574,000 | 6,123,000 | 6,163,000 | 6,170,000 6,184,000 


Treasury Cash and “a 
serve Banks ...........-.++++- 2,722,000 | 2,907,000 | 2,866,000 | 2,759,000) 2,625,000 





NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s (000's omitted 
Aug. 22, ) July 30, Aug. 6, , Aug, 13, —- 20, 
1936 1936 1936 


Total TOSEFVES ........000 2, 786, 940 | 3,297,590 3,344, ‘4.010 3, 296, ae 3,218,490 
Total bills discounted......... 100 2,730 3,040 4,590 
Bills bought in open market t 810 1,110 1,100 r 100 1,100 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 739,320 | 660,560 | 660,560 | 660, '560| 660,560 


Total bills and securities..... | 752,200 | 671,680 | 671,800 | 675,410] 673,270 


reserve account ............ 2,559,560 | 2,721,020 | 2,776,760 | 2,762,500) 2,733,680 
Ratio of total res. to dep. 

and Federal Res. note 

liabilities combined......... 80-6% | 845% | 84-8% | 85°4% | 844% 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING MEMBER BANKSt 


8,316 
11/960 | 14,105 | 14,102 | 14,008 | 14,084 | 14,02 
os | 4 717 | 4816 | 4859 | 4,78 
2048 2407 2557 2508 | 2,443 ol 
12,949 | 14,630 | 14,746 | 14,857 | 14,850 ‘eons 
41999 | 4,900 | 4999 | 5,014 5,015 “ 
836 823 823 $23 s 

4970 6510 | 6585 | 6442 | 6,360 | 6 





¢ Revised er ees te ae Gaataed ad G4 toaliing ation. Demand deposits 
now exclude in hand or in process of collection. 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK.—In {'s (000's omitted) 
10, Ant. ’ 
Gold Geld nd English sterling .. aoe. 16,004 ees 16,004 16,004 16,004 
bullion and cash | 6,479| 6,538 weet 6,494 | 6,815 ie 
Money st call—London 16,655 | 19,236 | 18,823 | 18,605 | 18,134 5910 
Short-term loans ............... nis bal? ms sae arise 15.184 
Securities anda eee eeee wee , 5,335 5,335 S300 : 8,473 
Notes SCP e TERR Rete eeee 038 ,038 47,038 47,088 
oe eos | “7755 083 “7788 7,753 | 7,78 
Cs enilnirbiiaadnaeesie 67 54 67,006 | 66,097 





| \eEgeBE TERE |B | 


EE FIFE |s lebeet! Eel 


= 


lEoog® GELEZE | |e 


) FE RSE |e [P22ER ETEPEFSE | J|eERTZEE aFetsstitEGgie | 


iwe -fFe22 | 









all Se er ee =1 ee 


so 








9,128 6,271 6,538 
6,139 5,878 
96-5% | 96:5% | 96-5% | 96-1% | 96-1% 


194,369 


179, 416 | 179,431 

112,819 112,176 

101,209 | 102,141 

jon GOVERRENEDE «.0s0esecessveesesnesees : 21,013 | 20,392 

Chartered DADKD w..-.--cveccsescersesesssescases 189,375 | 186,715 | 188,543 | 185,641 
Ratio of reserves to notes and deposit lia- 

PIEHED sn. .eses-cseseesegecseeeeesenssereseceseess: 65-3% 63-4% | 62-3% 63-7% 


ee ee eee 
s0UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted). 
Aug. 16, say July 17, | July 24,| Aug. 7, 

1 1 1936 1936 








ASSETS 1935 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 28,210 | 22,906 | 22,899 | 22,898 | 22,929 | 22,928 
Bills discounted : Foreign 3,451 | 7,440] 7,967] 8282] 8391] 8326 
JovestMent ......+-0-eeeeeeeeree 1,726 1,737 1,737 1,737 1,734 1,734 
Other aSSetS .....--ceseserereeees 14,734 | 12,216 | 11,743 | 11,662 11, 817 12,153 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation..........++ 12,276 | 14,204 | 13,616 | 13,475 | 14,805 | 14,032 
Government deposits ......... 1,747 | 1,487] 1,963] 1,992] 1,562] 1,775 
Bankers’ deposits..........++++» 29,379 | 24,823 | 24,742 | 23,903 | 25,355 | 24,567 

Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public ......... 60-4% | 53-6% | 53:6% | 53-6% | 51:9% | 53-38% 
9 SS ae 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In rupees (000’s omitted) 
EN eee 
Aug. 16, j July 31 Aug. 7, | Aug. 14 
Asents 1935 1936 1936 ‘i996 
Gold coin and Dullion..........sesereeereeves 44,42,17 44,42,17 44,42,17 44,42,17 
_— ’ 22 66, ’ 66,54,77 
3,13,59 3,29,93 3,74,37 
Sterling securities® .............-scesessseees 65,19,27 | 67,31,71 | 67,31,71 | 67,31,71 
Indian Government rupee securities* | 26,49,21 | 23,40,29 | 23,4045 | 23,40,54 
Investment ...........0.--sceeseseesescessoses 13, 5,79,63 5,79,58 5,80,4¢ 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ...........cssescessesereeees 1,57,52,80 | 1,60,62,57 | 1,63,87,15 | 1,64,20,22 
Hiisedanatihecoccevednnniicedinen 11,53,68 6,68,89 6,40,97 7,41,90 
El sti adadposensctnspebinsibeadeOnade 29,77, $2,50,46 | 3$3,31,53 | 3$2,71,51 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 57-2% 55.4% 55-5% 55-4% 


* Held against notes. 
BANK OF FRANCE.—In francs (000’s omitted) 





Aug. 16, July 24 July 31, Aug. 7 Aug. 14 
1935 1936 1936 1936 1936 ° 
71,661,243 | 54,831,946 | 54,941,707 | 54,988,699 | 54,847,875 
1,207,175 | 1, 276, 1,276,801 | 1,274,211 | 1,274, 211 
Commercial Bills ... } 6.272.160 { 6,674,330 | 6,052,373 | 6,292,474 | 6,235, 
Bills 272, 9, O88 823 | 8,591,205 | 7,691,205 | 6, 708,208 
1,007,948 | 1,244,856 | 1,241,945 | 1,236,949 | 1,234,040 
,807,683 | 4,368,936 | 5,015,906 | 4,763,108 | 4,522,491 
3,200,000 | 9,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 8,200,000 
— 5,274,600 | 5,742,218 | 6,642,218 | 7,567,218 
5,800,402 | 5,707,587 | 5,707,587 | 5,639,818 | 5,639,818 
3,785,184 | 3,706,977 | 4,238,670 | 3,911,582 | 3,668,292 
81,064,006 | 84,543,739 | $5,892,335 | 84,907,086 | 84,359,566 
Public deposits. 3,262,500 | 1,941,055 | 1,594,494 | 1,817,840 | 1,826,943 
= deponits 10,189,577 | 6,233,556 | 6,151,002 | 6,243,740 | 6,430,398 
2,225,292 | 2,626,530 | 2,370,579 | 2,671,536 | 2,338,374 
Ratio of gold reserve 
to sight liabilities... 75°7% 59-1% 58-6% 59-1% 59:2% 
THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 
. 15, uly 31, , Aug. 7, ; Aug. 15, 
AssErs ‘ibas 1936 1956 1936 
oa sevessusenssvsesesvenseseassnsnesseeeasenesen 94,662 | 71,925] 72,092) 72,411 
which abroad...........s000. 29,629 24,524 24,524 24,524 
Reserve in 5,285 5,353 5.158 5,435 
8,649,532 | 4,712,933 | 4,514,266 | 4,306,428 
199,601 | 137.456 | 155,734 | (167,424 
$4,955 66,750 | 43,640] 46,893 
663,056 | 530,308 | 529,393 | 529,082 
669,281 | 573,248 | 526,893 | 591,661 
471,184 | 473,561 | 473,561 | 473,561 


3, 717, 194 | 4,470,883 | 4,309,955 | 4,240,326 
"763,276 787,246 708, 551 639, 
226,548 216,283 214,109 

2-68", 1 72% 1 80% 1-83% 








NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 


ca Wag | ibon” | ison | ieee | itoe | “has 
Siva icin LEAR |S74SASS [O7 408s 8.72610 [878 [OSes 


54.344 
SeemtHOS asssssesseseee {1,407,798 {1,404,225 1,410,635 1,412,901 |1,396,482 |1,405,977 
wasting svveee | 130,346 | ' 77,047 | ' 77,212 | | 76,907 | 75,159 | 73,913 


: 487,811 270 
Notes fe ulation... ca [Sate aes eo a0s, 018 14 13,760 “feaia 


NETHERLANDS SANK in florins (000’s omitted). 
: . 10 
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TARDS | 


O ESTAS? 1798 


THE BRANDY WITH A PEDIGREE 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francs (000’s omitted). 


TE (aha | tas |e” | “ae” | 








GOA nesvesseceseceeseevee 1,318,720 11,428,314 — 1,440,587 |1,450,658 |1,461, 
Of which Matai abroad ‘Saaa? ies iscste 197,506 | 205,555 ‘215'907 
ED oiecscarrszeses 005] 81 97,768 | 130,824 | 124,249 


500 600 44 
Advances .....000..000. | 88,600 33.921 74080 31426 6s:004 62.784 
RT ccesiecreen 55,428 | 45,215] 45,050 | 45,045 | 42,346] 41,990 


Notes in circulation ... pmeneey 1,250,725 }1 1 }1,292,225 |1,265,944 11,249, 
341,896 "300'878 S79. 188 353,421 ui8'105 490/579 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—In kronor (000’s omitted). 
Attas” | ee, Joon’ | “tse” ifoe 


Asszts 
Gold reserve............. secesesesercee | 956,706 433 290 | 433,453 
° toaene 73'380 230 “aso 373 
Gold abroad 1 not. tnchoded nie ; " : ~— 


aah aaa a 76,654 | 76,662 | 76,668 | 76,643 
payable | in Sweden ......... | 8,292] 10,970| 11,179} 10,837] 10,551 
payable abroad 216,657 | 216,706 | 211,219 | 211,228 


eocccccceccoces 






eoseees eeeceses San ae “os "irask 241,305 

eee montecnieetle > F , 34, 33,666 

Notes in circulation ......s00.s000« | 660,210 | 705,974 | 779,751 | 750,276 | 745,498 
Government deposits .........0s000- | 178,235 | 190,877 | 175,437 | 158,365 | 166,032 
328,733 | 285,584 | 335,586 | 334,306 





BANK OF NORWAY.—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
TE Tata tae" | ate | Me™ 


Coin and bullion (gold reserve) ......... 118,831 | 118,866 | 118,866 | 118,866 | 118,866 
Balance abroad and foreign bills ....... 23,422 | 77,837 | 82,791 | 81,456 | 83,022 


gold, 
not included in the gold reserve....... 66,288 | 76,248 | 76,248 | 76.248 | 76,248 


GUANO esr vitlncancbidinintinecnaid 37,215 | 41,434 | 42,008 | 45.274 | 45,436 
Discounts and loans ...........s.ccseeceeees 195,407 | 216,141 | 222,548 | 219,509 | 220,412 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation .........ssesssesseees 324,887 | 374,864 | 382,094 | 378,396 | 379,416 
Deposits at sight...........-.ssessesseseerees 74,953 | 116,392 | 118,452 |122,396 | 123,248 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Aug. 7, 15, J 23, ; July 31, | Aug. 7 
Cash reserve— 1935" I3s8, "ose * | “dae ’ | tea" 
Gold coin and bullion............ 242,325 | 242,635 | 242,647 | 242,662 | 242,678 
Other foreign exchange ..........+ 103,104 87,631 93,365 98,943 | 108,994 
Bills discounted ...............s+0+ 232,459 | 220,863 | 219,605 | 219,448 | 218,769 
Federal debt? ...........csssceseceseee 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 | 624,444 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation............-.+«+« 892,646 | 886,407 | 861,462 | 951,933 | 894,427 
TRAINS snvsatiessnanthvanantntonsbiians 297,820 | 286,118 | 317,727 | 232,238 | 297,757 
t In with Art. the Statutes. 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA.—In paper pesos 


(000,000’s omitted) 


May 15, | May 31, 15, 90,3 15,, July 31 
Assets 1396 ”'| 1998 |" 1986 Jigee |) 19s” | 1988 
Gold at home ..........ccseeee 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 1,224 
Gold abroad and foreign ex- 
coshbighescesepritndcone 113 121 118 106 102 105 
Non-in bearing Govern- 
ment Bonds .........+000. edev - a oe = = } 
Treasur y Bonds eeeeetoaeree oe 
Notes  ....cceceseseserenee essseee |, 1,020 1,018 | 1,025 1,013 1,006 993 
Government —- ovees eee 173 181 161 158 126 186 
pee Ss soca stee 406 338 320 326 363 315 
a ~ = nwa 250 325 345 345 337 349 
foreign ex- 
cre: and sight 
RIED ccceccccccecceses seer | 82°9% | 86-°6% | 8B-2% | 88.0% | 87-4% | 8B-1% 





NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengd 


(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS R A 15,| Jul Jul 31 | Aug. 7 
Metal Ang.” | J4o8”’| 106" | “1906. | 1860" 
Gold coin and bullion .........:..-+00+« 936 | 78,936 | 78,936 | 78, 
Foreign Exchange............sssssssssese 17,711 | 25,125 | 24,043 | 24,145 | 24,555 
Token MOMeY........6000+0ec00se patbedend 2 | 10,867) 1 9,601 9,397 
Inland bills, warrants and securities... | 491,109 | 438,137 | 433,157 | 476,1 461, 
Advances to Teeuey cdoeabededaddideccegh 1 | 88,695 93, 
Notes in circulation .........+:-secssreeses 957,114 | $41,621 | 331,290 | 396,307 | 373,354 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. .. 87,757 | 1 roa 110,930 | 123,090 
Certificates ..........cceeeescereeseeeees ,065 | 97,668 | 95,625 95,625 95,625 
Other liabilities ............:.0cccccseeseeeeee 53,273 | 163,615 163,111 162,621 | 162,520 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In Cz. K, 
(000’s omitted) 










































































— 761,095 | 1,601,468 1599737 jdeaslar| & ie ee 2. 
’ Government ad csseeseeres | 1,692,146 | 1,661,410 1,661,502 » 30 I a . 
Bi LIABILITIES Aug. 6 1 - - 
Bs Notes aes sicinnatiiogianiiinseniiil cane rez teonose Be 13 : a t- 2 
ag 6 Geposits ..........c.c0ce.sccosersscesese | 247,000 ;000 | * 50,000 | — $0,000 ° IS 
m2 ee , 2. — co) gptaiein aii tien eeeeneie dant tiedied oe 
» - NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE i 
. 3 Aug. 7. | Jaz ts. | Jug var. | Ane. L—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
i a Gold and silver holdings...... 1,582,875 1,606,955 1,606,955 1,606,955 1,606,955 Par of Aug 14 A 15 A 
Po Bal eh _ . 14, 15, | Aug. 17, | Aug. 18, | Aug. 19, 
fi rs -brmeeenar 206,875 | 471,877 | 449,069 | 445,581| 460,957 London on an f | 1936 1936 1936 1936 Tee “e 
Discounts and advances ..... | 876,891 | 1,274,328 | 1,266,458 | 1,265,922) 1,284,597 
ie Advances to the Treasury ... | 2,697,817 | 2,671,279 | 2,671,279 | 2,671,279) 2,671,279 New York, $ { 34°86 | 024-0255 -02§~-025/5 -028-028/5 -02)-0a 30a a 
re 1,245,138] 1,245,000 omen om) aT eae Okem | 26h ota feet eae 
BE EE || RAR EIOUD on. ncccescescasesncnese 1,258,782 | 1,246,788 | 1,245,013 , Ss . _ 
: 3 ecenenas iosaienia tion ... 2188-899 2:221,795 | 2,178,936 | 2,304,168] 2,343,943 Brussels. Bel. | 35-00(a 298586 29 ba*hs 29-81-84 29 hitts 298d, 28 
i 2. Sight liabilities ................. 2'002,843 | 2,071,561 | 2,123,735 | 1,951,644) 1,931,301 Milan, L. 93 64 | 633-64 | 638-64 | 633-64 
< SRNREIND ci clibdadhins-csecoinines 128,622 | (121,495 | "121,495 | ‘121,320! 121,563 S er $8,778 $9,778 5-818, 108,788 808 | are 
BANK OF GREECE.—In drachmae (000’s omitted) Athens, Dr. 375 529° 529° 529° oe 15-43-46 ow 
2274 2274 4 






meg | Jaa | Ta | Sagat | age Ra | ah es 
1936 1 1 1 ; 
Gold and gold. spehenge aah 3,520,159 2,943,315 2,858,951 2,824,420 | 2,761,043 wt sod 507 | 38-50) | 38- 


t| sof-aoath 
38-50; | 38- wt 
110-1108 Moth 0-11 






Gold Bouds 440 ‘Lisbon, Esc. | 110 "| 110-1103] 110-110§] 110-1108 
Due dovounted | seases 298,021 sorser | 914,096 aise) Amst’d’m, F| 12+107|7-40-41 [7-40-41 |7-395-41 |7-39)-41 17-40-41 1-0-4 
BEB si cinephinincsescinceeee 2917-788 | 5,586,699 | 5,501,697 | 5,384,103 | 5,576,927 Berlin, Mk... ; 20-43 |12-48-51 |12-48-51 |12-47-51 |12-48-51 |12- 12-48-49 
State Debt scenes 2714111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 | 3,605,111 oo ~ See ee . 2 ‘es 
IABILITIES arks.... 3-48 
Notes in circulation............ 5,364,408 | 5,574,025 | 5,442,314 | 5,396,184 | 5,518,025 Vienna, Sch. | 34: > 7 23h-27h 254-274 stat 254-0 
4 ame — ae S a 3,880,780 | 6,607,072 | 6,552,974 | 6,431,941 | 6,453,107 Du'pest, Pen. | 27-68 165%) 165%) 163% 163%) 165% | 16)% 
Foreign exchange liabilities | 153,806 | 191,081 | 193,705 | 186,767 | 206,057 Prague, Beans Heat tt . mt 121 1214-122 jt 
BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted). Warsaw, B.. on 26 2 | 26 2, 264-27, | 264-27 | 2 
% Ace | ee) a July 31, a Buchar’st, Lei] 813-8 | 675* | 675* Guse | eyes" | “@aeel 
é Asszrs 1935 1 1 1 1 on a = a 1 ae eae 
iz 08. ainmanintliniaatit 511,166 | 365,298 | 365,598] 365,899 | 366,078 Const'ple, Pst.| 110¢| 057) a. a7. = 
. Foreign exchange end bel- é 1 Din.| 276-32°| 215-225 | 215-225 | 215-225 | 215-225 | 215-225 | 215-995 
Si. ncheeesicnienesdudaa 11,844} 10,033 9,383 8,330 0,435 wee ~ morn | on 
Bills discounted............... 629'753 | 631,166 | 635,737 | 634,874 | 635,102 en) oe 294-308 | 208-208 | 298-308 | 298-30 294-30 
eee |. Skah. aaa Ga Mesce | absss ‘Tallinn, B. Kr.| 18-159) 173-188 | 173-188 | 173-188 | 178-198 | 178-1 
Securities 46,892 | 108,950 | 109,067] 109,199] 110,920 Oslo, Kr. ..... | 18-159)19-85-95 |19-85-95 [19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19- ston 
Lusuimes ‘ . . St’hoim, Kr. | 18-159)19-35-45 |19-35~45 |19-35-45 |19-35—45 |19-35-45 |10-95-45 
Notes in circulation ......... 929,933 | 991,094 | 964,432 | 998,456 | 998,925 canbe, Ee. jy a aa ee 22-35-45 te 35-45 
Sight Mebilities............ 209,157 | 192,068 | 208,941! 175,254 1 171,192 — — eel, he has 4 week leech its wy | i 
BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) Hong Kong,$|t_ ... qs 144-15 [148-154] 14 “h rats 14 
$e av 1 ay 8] Jay Se, Kobe, Yen.... |#24.584. (144-8 [144-4 [l4a-& [14d-a [14am [4 
Aug. 8, | July 15,) July 23,) July 31,; Aug. 8, Shanghai,g.. |f ... |144-% |14 144-t [144-w [I4a-w [4 
AssETS 1935 | ” 1936 1936 1936 1996 $ it 28d. ost} att ost _t 284-4 * id 
GDB ccncceccncuhessonaposdbassidoonzeces 324,758 | 544,651 | 550,874 | 557,100 | 563,322 Batavia, . 12-11 |7 -35$-37}|7-35$-38 '7-$5$-373|7-35-37 |7-36-38 [7 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 1,424,904 1,217,390 1,207,739 1,235,124 1,205,424 Rio, Mil. oieiha +5.890d. 28#-BS 2H-BS 2H#-HS 2H-uS 2#-8/ 2 
Finnish and Foreign bonds ...... 435,098 | ‘529,622 | 522,802 | ‘517,421 | ‘515,715 18-05-15g 18-00-10g|18- 00-10g]18-00-05¢|18-00-10g|17 
Discounts and loans ............... 779,985 | 929,612 | 919,384 | 913,964 | 896,627 B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 
Lispasrins 17-08h | 17-08% | 17-08h | 17-08h | 17-088 | 17-08 
Notes in circulation ............... 1,291,085 |1,417,258 |1,387,926 }1,460,103 |1,451,271 Valperatso,$ | 40 a Pw ton Sled) | 13t¢ed) | 4 
Deposits at notice ...........-...... 83,110 | 794,054 | "778,976 | 706,703 | @92\683 ; ' od { zeae | rer | 22g | eeu | 2a al 
. 2 video, * ° * 
BANK OF ESTONIA.—In Ekrones (000’s omitted) Lina, Sol... | 38g% | 38R% | S8H° | SB% | 389% 


17-88 | 20:00 | 20-00 | 20-001 | 20-001 | 20-001 | 20-08 
July 7, ; June 15,| June 23,) Ju Mexico, Pes. 9-76 |17:-40- (17-40- /17-40- . ‘ 
1935’ |” 1936 | 1936 | 1936 18-40, 18-40} 18-40 
32,799 | 34,130 | 34,142 | 34,145 | 34,147 Manila, Pes. |24-66d.| 23§-24 | 234-24 | 234-24 
1017 | 3.432 | 2'923 | 3071 | 2/971 Moscow, Rbis.| ... | 254m | 254m | 254m 
3.482} 1.613] 1.457] 1,571} 1,584 BYngkok, Baht'¢21-S2a.' 22-229 | 22-299! 22-228 
6.399 | 91391| 9.974| 9/818 | 9/775 
3.173 | 7.259} 7,280] 9,055} 6,895 






ne 30,) July 7, 
1936 























Notes in circillation ..........:.0-s00«--++- 35,114 | 38,417 | 40 39,372 | 38,420 discount. 
Sight upenits oa current accounts... | 21,493 | 25,083 on 26,975 | 25,383 err Rete. ©) ve Official rate 
Ratio of reserve to current liabilities ... | 59-74%| 59-17%! 57-94%] 56-09%! 58-18% ttemes rate for Rate for 
5 BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) as at Sar convent, Sate of Rng Halln Sb (at 
pe Aug. 12, July 18, July 20,) July 27, Aug. 5 Aug. 10, Rou 3 French francs. * Sellers. 
Assrts 1 1 1996 '|” 1996 "| 1 1 F 
Gold coin and bullion ......... enn aa i on 46,422 = “aaa oy re ee 
Sf RS aw 6,234 Closing ons 
Treas. notes and siaail/dhange | 14/678 | 14228 | us'ses | 1seez | 13394 | 1¢;0eo tT Aug 7 Aug. 18,] A 
Teas. ' = oar? ' 
Short-term bills ............... 54,835 | 50,731 | 50,562 | $0,445 | 50,429 Soees 1936 | 1996} 1936 | 1 
Loans against securities ...... 59,563 | 62,777 | 68,118 | 67,853 | 71,292 | 70,908 Per £ 
BILITIES 
% Notes in circulation ......... 32,122 | 34,529 | 35,082 | 34,364 | 33,890 | 33,369 
WD. Vendilbsiidnoependiuhasadies 20,131 | 20,519 | 20,507 | 20,497 | 20,340 | 19,502 
Current accounts ............... 92,764 | 90,968 | 96,680 | 94,662 | 99,619 | 101,718 
Government accounts _...... 39,816 | 46,268 | 44,621 | 46,963 | 46,548 | 48,685 





iene 1,223,435 | 1,864,115 | 1,275,995 | 1,238,832 | 1,306,391 
Other deposits"... | 70,3351 60,610 | 66/60 | 149,250 108,869 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
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met 4 5 5-013 | 5° 
os ~ meg fol! Fal) eet 
ts for 1 franc 6- 6-593 | 6-59 6-5837 
Paris go Ge ts for 1 belga 16-91 | 16-86 | 16-86 | 16-875 
Broseels 2 ts for 1 frano 32-73 | 32-63 | 32-62 | 32-605 
seitaerand . for 1 lira 8-22 | 7-87 | 7-87 | 7-87 
bas: = eet eas | foot | ieee |$0as | a8 
i: : eee was | ere | aris | or 
soe . . . 67-95 
Amsterdach ° 22-25 | 22-41 | 22-43 | 22-48 
re jon? aim | are [dear | tse 
Stockholm ° for 1 0-948 | 0-043 | 0-94 | 0-043 
Athens . for Can. oon 100 100 100 
i. P for 1 29- 29-38 | 20-41 | 20-48 
» for 1 87-10 | 90-16 | 30-22 | 30-25 
Shanghal " for 1 87-67 | 37-93 | 37-98 | 38-02 
Caloutta. > for 1 peso 83-22 | 33-46 | 83-48 | 33-57 
noe , for 1 8-40 | 8.45 | 8-46 | 8-48 


AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 

Tue BANK OF LONDON AND SoutH America, Ltp., issues the following 

details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American 

. All these exchanges, with the exception of that of Bolivia, 
are related to the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates 
may be obtained by applying the dollar-sterling exchange rate :— 
ivia.* “* Official’? commercial rate fixed at 50 bolivianos per ¢ as 
from ag A. ers on @ 

Colombia.* Sight rate -00 pesos per United States dollars on 
August 18, 1936. This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “ open ”’ market. 

Ecuador.* Sight selling rate on New York was maintained in July at 
10-50 sucres per United States dollar. 

Guatemala. Sight rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal per 
United States dollar, but a commission of 1 cent. is 
charged by the Banco Central for the sale of drafts. 

Nicaragua.* Official selling rate was 110 cordobas per 100 United States 
dollars on July 31, 1936. 

Salvador. a rate on June 29, 1936, 2-51 colones per United States 


ollar. 
Venetuela, Sight rate on New York 3-91} bolivares per United States 
dollar on July 25, 1936, 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
Particulars of Overseas Bank Rates and Australasian Exchange Rates 
ooene on page 285 of the Economist of August 8th. South African 
xchange Rates appeared on page 247 of the issue of August Ist. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The following statistics of imports and of gold and silver 
for the week ended August 20, 1936, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 


(Into and from United Kingdom) 








Imports Exports 
From Bullion* | Coint To | Bullion* | Coint 
£ £ 
British West Africa | 114,933 § 90 a 
British South Africa | 1,469,052 Netherlands ...... re 14 
Tanganyika Terri- France.........0-++++ 3,079 120 
Be Tidiiecapsave Pai ah Suiteciend on a 
enya ...esccccccees 35 Saudi Arabia (inc. 
Uganda Protecto- yo bee} nel 13,000 
BO asansssibvs 2,701 Japan y doetbagierie 891 oes 
a. ee 2,141 er - = 
cr 14 
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in the United Kingdom is 
tienda arte value [Cate which teint gal tender ts 8 ion 


. Other coin is en 








: ae 
& 
5473921 © 
cosines nese |” 
—— ‘varios at es 1936 (inclusive) Sere ee reeves ensesceseee 7 a 305 in 
Seeeeoercecesee PROT Tee eeCeHeeeeeseEseeT Ceneeerercces: eee in 
Movement during #06 (January 1 to 20, 1986, inclusive) ............. £44,017,619 im 
Movement April 1 Aug. Anke spcidinacubnsneancamenes 
a reamnc s id sandard empnc i ng 36, i ae 
QUININE oarncencseceseannnccnectstnsin er imenearnichianttnnunetscete. oe 380,268 


GO 

Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 19, 1936 :— 
punsee ane Sane gold reserve against notes amounted to 

960, on inst. showing no change as ared with 
previous Wednesday. Purchases of bar 
Curing thm wedk amounted to {828,7 - In 
£1,000,000 of bar gold was disposed of at the daily 
have been and it the week demand has general; 
to-day, however, following steep appreciation of sterling in terms of 
currencies, there appeared to 


be an - 
m of gold from France ha been large scale. A further 
infax trom that country of £13,306 000, aaling 2 total Since July 6th 


last of over £60,000,000, is believed to 

a special account. The s.s. “‘ Maloja ” which sailed 

— inst. carries gold to the value of abou 
on, 


: 
s 


The market has been quiet, but developed an easier tendency towards 
the end of the week. _ Demand from the Indian Bazaars slackened, this 
quarter being more inclined to resell, whilst sales on China account 
continued on a moderate scale. Suppo i 


week. The outlook i i declin 
demand for India, but this might be stimulated by any further decline. 
The present level, however, seems sufficiently low, although buyers are 


showing no desire to 
Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 





Average ... - a 12 
The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the — 
from the 13th inst. to the 19th inst. was $5-03} and the lowest $5-02j. 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT IN 


JULY 1936 
The following statistics show the outputs, &c. of the 

individual mines :— 

Note.—Value of gold calculated at {6 18s. 6d. per ounce in all cases. 


Estimated 
Estimated Value, June, 
Tons | July, 1936 Costs ouires 
The Johnnies Group per ton, | Sundry | '/6/18/6 
July, july, Revenue, “ yng 
Gross | Per ton july. ounce 
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August 22; 199% 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTs.. 
Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash | 


es ene, ona ie TL oo 


* Interim] Date of | Comparison Total 















































s. 4. £ £ é Name of Company or Pay- with 
Van Ryn Gold Mines ...... 63,000 exhi7e 16 1 14,012 | 24,484) 12,044 t Final | ment Last Year ii 
West Consolidated ... | 168, 231,797 16 5 98,011 | 98,010 | 96,011 Year ‘ri 
RAILWAYS 
¢ Including £10,432 Farm and Estate Revenue. Buffalo and Lake Huron Railway 24+ oni , 
British Linen —— vndibscbidcdencdel _— = Same 
Ww. | Pogson Bank.......-s00-ce-0+- t. Same a ie 
Seen” Tee orking MINING 
Yield, | Value, | Profit, | Cost | Profit, Komata Reefs Gold............---++++ Sep.12} Same 255 
Goldfields Group — July, | July, | June, | per ton | July, OTHER COMPANIES 25 
july, | 1936 | ‘19396 | 1936° | June, BRA TREEN: scochasscoestenindiiicsalbe 424 
1936 Baird (William) ............. 6 1 | 
aes eeey coappeentl his 15 5 
Barker, Renee eee ee eee eee eeeneeeeeee 5 Same aod 
Fine ozs. £ £ s. d. £ Betteshanger Holding ott a 
Simmer and Jack Mines ... | 68,000 | 15,647 | 108,358 4,017a| 27 5-8} 15,106e htside Foundry ...........0+-+++ ae 10 15 0 
Robinson Deep........<-0+-+e0+« 104,000 | 26,544 | 183,817 | 75,263 | 20 2-0} 79,154 ASH & CO.......cecerereereerrenneeeeees on 5 bo 
Re NID mssensncinciesncescnaps 59,000 | 42,941 | 296,764 | 195,587 | 32 5-5) 201,016 TANS BERD 0000- .20.0<2-cnersersereseoeee Sep. 1 ; - 
Hilton Main Collieries aoe 5% (6) 15 5(b) 
eS . African Refineries... aan Same 8 8 
: : RPI. . veccocdchesvocesotovsees sae ov esl . 

(a) Operations affected by Shaft repairs; normal hoisting expected from Aug. 10. emt ene rerestet - Is om “ 
ackson Bros. (Knottingley)........ 5 pa a mk 
ohnston, Mooney, and O” ion 24%* Same ve =. 
SRD TRIUT <0. csccscoccsbessecnesentesee 1,200t 800 1,200 | a0 

T Lochgelly Iron and Coal ............ att : 4 7k 4 
whea,| Yield, | Value, | Profit, | Profit, ae, sagen eat Co, earn 2 % Oct. 1] Same re . 
Union Corporation Grow ul ’ ul , May, une, y, ay ) ) 6 6 
r July; 4936 | “tess | t996 | ‘ese’ | “less tn - 249% tut. 24% te 
1 Metropolitan Gas (Melbourne)...... %t Same 13 13 
MaenGe 15. Gd. .cossecesoccoseccsocce 7$%* Same ose a 
North eo Trading..............++ 2+ 5 2) 5 
Fine ozs. £ £ £ £ Parry, Leon and Hayhoe............ 5%t se 10 re 
East Geduld Mines ............ 120,000 | 35,113 | 243,083 | 129,475 | 133,521 | 136,589 Planters Stores and Agency ...... 10%* Same a 
Geduld Proprietary Mines ... | 110,000 | 28,582 | 198,900 | 120,090 | 118,949 | 120,403 Shrews' and Wem Brewery ... 3%*| Sep. 1 Same aad 
Modderfontein Deep Levels 52,000 8,693 | 60,332 | 21,075 | 21,019 | 20,585 Southend Waterworks :— 
BOM, GORE, GRR, ccccccscccscscececes 4%*| Oct. 1 Same in 
7% Addtional Shs. .............0+5 3%* oe Same os 
5% New Ord. Shs. ...........20++ 23%°| a, Same 
South Shields Gas :-— 
Working a BNET cbbssiecsdetbane ‘ oe Aug. 15 Same we 
p SERBEES cnsccceceseoaseanosnccetese pat Same a 
an ee Costs, | Profit, | Profit, | Profit, Strettons Derby Brewery ........... 249+ a 35 uM 
Other Companies "Tl July, | Per tom.) May, | June, | July, United Carlo Gatti ..........-...0-+++ 4%*| Sep. 1 Same - 
; 1 “ogg | July, | 1996 | 1936 | 1936 United Flexible Met. Tubing ...... 2%*| Sep. 1 Same “ 
1936 te I sd... ecg stnedvcnsnne sen ai 5 
Wellingborough Gas Light :— 
I ace tereitcndtleens Tot Sep. 2 Same 15 15 
£ s. d. £ £ Additional Shs. ..............0000++ rot} » Same 12 n 
Glynn's Lydenburg ............ 8,600 | 18,669t] 31 4-9) 5,119 | 5,130] 5,164 Wilson Bros. Bobbin.............+0++4 St]... 6 5 6 
Luipaards Viei Estate ...... 47,500 | 69,813 | 21 © | 20,936 | 19,371 | 20,809 Winterbottom Book Cloth ......... 24%°*| Sep.30) Same ve vs 
New Kileinfontein Co. ......... a. 85,493 | 18 2 24,458 | 21,234 | 21, = 
@ For quarter. § Free of tax. 





(0) Initial payment for half-year. 


t calculated at £6 18s. per fine ounce. 


BRITISH EMPIRE FIXED TRUST ** B.”°—Half-yearly distribution in respect 

of dividends to July 3l1st last of 3.38696d. net per sub-unit will be paid September |, 
1936. Amount includes 1.2026d. per sub-unit from rights. 

TRANSVAAL OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING PROFIT. —_—pyvesrors RUST.— Distribution of 6d. per sub-unit is anaomnad 


SECOND GENERAL 
Gold output, July, 1936, Witwatersrand, 949,690 fine ounces; outside for ewe February 2 to August 6, 1936. Dividends, 5.042d.; sales of rights, 0.9584; 
districts, 18,303 fine ounces ; total, 967,993 fine ounces. Value for purposes 0.1031d. per sub-unit carried forward. 


of declaration, £6 18s. 6d. Total output, June, 1936, 944,165 fine ounces. KEYSTONE GROUP OF TRUSTS.—Net distributions in respect of South African 
The number of natives employed at end of July was: Gold mines, 292,501; gold share trusts are announced as follows jor June balf year ee a 
coal mines, 15,164; total, 307,665. Total estimated working profit for Deposit Receipts, first series, 10.707d.; second series, 7.7032d.; third series, 


, Rand certificates, 6.74164. 
June, 1936: Witswatersrand, £2,622,425; outside districts, £11,661; 


total, $2,634,086. Comparable figures for May, 1936: Witswatersrand BRITISH EMPIRE COMPREHENSIVE FIXED TRUST.—Quarterly distribation 
7 a7 ee ey , amounting 4d. free h tember, 1996, 
£2,639,057 ; outside districts, £12,133; total, £2,651,190. Sigusmnating $4. gor Sib-aail cath Siediiods tad 28. trom exte of daha 








SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 








Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 

: Balance oo t ce —— 3 
ymen vailable “— ear 

Company _ ‘in g = ao of for ne Carried to a 











Deben- Distri- 
Account io Seton 
Interest 


Reserve, | Balance 
Deprecia-|Forward || Net | Dive 
tion, etc. Profit | dend 






























Breweries £ £ 
pg See June 30 Lee 58,117 
Strettons Brewery... | June 30 1,550} 66,292 
Illovo Sugar Estates * Mar. 31] 2 | 12} 
ugar Estates ......... ; 1, ,112 
Baird (W — May 31 Poe 6 
side Foundry and | ae re f 
ceedcecoceseange ce une 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal...... May 31 ane eee 4 
Fodens = es June 30 | Dr | i 
Vt eon iésec tate tehece une 58,2 Dr.58,0 
Carter & Co May 31} 1 co 10 
* See eee eeeeweseres 2,1 30, 43,107 500 12,510 
Ismay Industries ............ a) ese 43; 43,945 5, 1.350 wa 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co... | July 15| “3, 20,761 f 







Tyne-Tees Shipping | June 30 1, 





42,892 18,000} 4,430 
$ to Directors’ fees; £2,144 for 1935. ; j js. Strettons Detby 
oe ecube eae To Bett Aart 095 tot tet adjusting for change of dividend from gross to net bass | 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
gAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


















G 
wean 7 1 
Aug. 16, 1936 
|| a 
14, . 
kended | Open | « 
fe eg 
1936} 3,746 587 
ow 1996| 6,382 1,302 
sen 198 6.398 1323 
LM & td 950 


Total wees» 


ee | ee || ne | meee 
_—_ 








1936] 2,076 |56-5} ... 
1935! 2,124 155-9 
COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING 

(000's omitted 


| Wetem | LMS. | LN.ER. | Southern 


Second half-year 1935, compared £ £ £ £ 


with second half-year, 1934 : 
i or ie + 196 + 592 + 224 + 180 







Gross increase or decrease...... + 263 + 937 + 534 + 85 
Second half-year 1936, compared 

with second half-year, 1935 : 

7 weeks to August 16, 1936 ... + 97 + 566 + 336 + 53 


We average second half 1936 | + 13 + 80 48 
laden 1936 compared with ' - ' * . 7 


IT ih Andina aibitiebeith + 2% 1+ 69 1+ gol + 7 


LONDON TRANSPORT 
Compared with corre- 


*Takings sponding period of 
(before pooling) last year 
Week ending August 15,1936 .................0005 540,300 + 21,800 
Aggregate 7 weeks to August 15, 1936............. £3,876,200 + 87,100 


* For an explanation of the manner in which the figures are made up, see the 
Economist, March 17, 1934, page 610. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 











Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
< % for Week Receipts 
Name ne 
zi wa = 1936 | +or— | 1936 | +or— 
INDIAN 

1936 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal ...... | 18 |July 31] 1,330] ¢4,57,800|+ —7,986| 54,73,536|+ 1,98,287 
Lt. Ry. il $41,900|— 43,300]  5,64,600/— "62,900 
Bengal & N.Western| 18 31) 2,112 78,59,424|— 27,768) 1,26,07,527/+ 6,71,739 
Bengal-Nagpur sore | 18 31) 3,268; +20,37,000) + 1,90,938) 2,76,16,414|— 15,96,911 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I.| 19 Aug. 10) 3,072 $23,55,000 68,000! 4,13,48,000| + 27,17,000 
Madras & S.Mahr.. | 18 |July 31| 3,229} $20,17,000/ + 1,21,671/ 2,61,54,386|+ 7,67,912 
Rotill’d & Kumaon| 18 31| ‘546, f1, 2,898) 6,570| '25,25,165|+ 1,91'429 
Indian ...... 16 20! 2,532' $14,05,810'— 81,117) 1,66,53,733!— 4,08,369 

t 10 days + 11 days. 


CANADIAN 


. 1936 $ $ $ 
Canadian National. | 33 [awe 14 2s6ts| 3,296,264| + 301,547) 107 280,573! + 6,141,128 
Canadian 33 14'17237! 2,432,000!+ | 





THE ECONOMIST 











SOUTH AMERICAN 
intof Chil 9: 

and Bolivia)...... 33 0} — 30,560) + 
Argentine N.E. ... 7 1 has 8 t Li MW eeaelt "iin 
og: ¥ : $£74,707|4 4,361} '490'207|— “ies 
8 1 39,100\+ 7,900 1— 25,700 
. . 12,027,000|— 41,000 12,262,000] — 1,318,000 
°/118,677|— | 717,952|— * 79.926 
7 15] 1,930 Z,000)+ 24,00 9,000/— $13,000 
415,950] sapjeo0l 14,688;00014. sigan 
7 15] 3,700 fant 5 00 + 500 

49+ SI 115 
Central U 6 10,744) + 3/492 tt + "o308 
. Urg. 6 311 779+ "48: 10,323|+ 2'080 
. Urg. 6 185 £1,510) + 596/+ 1,274 
V 6 21 19\— 76 5,238\+ 1,238 
Cordoba Central 7 15} 1,218|f 3 saad “ ina “Sonal. alaaee 
Entre Rios .......... 7 15} 81¢ igeul. nel opel. “sae 
G. Westn, of Brazil | 33 15] 1 5,900|+ 1,000] 246,500/— ‘900 
Leopoldina........... 33] 15) 1,91 elt. ttl atone 
Lengeition® 33 15} ... S700 + — 11,028,000| + 1,940,000 
dbnsrcrnecssres — 1,688 113|— 9, 

Paraguay } 15| 274 g24 4,000|+ 66,000] 17,205,000] + 
WAdOF .nesesessee, wif 511,880) + ails 16,813 
San Paulo ........+5 32 9| 1594} 4 "6r30,39314. 6.648| OSe'271 14. ite oem 
United of Havana | 7 15} 1,353 13/500}. 3,918 108/817\ 128113 






* Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 15-17-08 pesos 4 
o Free market rate. t Months. ine pesos. ey 


$ Receipts in tine 
a Converted at official rate. 
f Converted at the “ free "’ rate as a result of a decision of the High Court. 


OTHER OVERSEAS 


Pat Rail a 17 july 31 621 4 é f, é 
ways.. ly 76,513) + 406 ,137|+ 5,992 
Egyptian Markets.. | 32 |Aug. 13) ... 1,289|—  s 88|_—s«53,989|+ 732 
Gr.Southn.of Spain | 31 8| 104] Ps.6,978|— 24,232}  804.167|— 590,217 
Mexican Railway... | 32 14} 483 $227,200|— 17, 1,496,100} ~— 140,700 


Tt 10 Days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 

















TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 


1936 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 32 |Aug. 12] 328 $598,391|— 25,163) 20,130,727|+ 63,497 
B. Ai tone 5 a des $57,802 4,201 287,776 


. Aires eee J —- 4, 76|— 17,387 
Burnley, Colne and 1 15} 76 £5,087) + 194 ous 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. 
Calcutta Tramways | 33 15) ... | Rs. 1,20,397|— 372 eae i 
Isle of Thanet Elec. | 31 ee 074) + 362)' 104,853/+ 2,809 
Liverpool Corp...... | 19 SRR ace £30,097) + 800 , — 8,435 
Madras Electric ... | 7$t 16} ... Rs. 51,655|— 2,766! 7,41,718i\— 61,393 
t Months. 
MONTHLY TRAFFICS 
Z De- Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Company 8 Ending | scrip-|-———, 
= tion | 1936 | +or—| 1996 | + or— 

Costa Rica .............+ 12 | June 30/Gross £26,958) + 11,439] 186,880|— 4,877 
I siticgincessessss 7 |July 31) Gross £16,000}+ 2,400) 95,300)+ 14,900 

Dorada (Ropeway Ext.) | 7 |July 31) Gross ’ oa 00; + 26,800) ~ 
Manchester Ship Canal | 7 | July 31) Gross 106,200}+ 6,198) 757,165|+ 31,719 

vabetshbiies 1 |June 30) Gross 100,926}— 1,113) ... sini 
Mexican Light & Power | 6 | June 30) Gross!Can. $655,718|+ 10,248/4,005,863)+ 208,161 
Net |Can. $166,272|— 7,184|1,224,012)+ 144,989 

Midland Uruguay ...... 1 |July 31) Gross eee + ey one ove 


N. Western of Uruguay | 1 | July 31/Gross + 5, 
114/+ 761 


Rangoon Elec. Tramway | 1 | July 31/Gross| Rs. 1,65,467|+ 3,278 — 3,470 
Rhodesia Railways ... | 1 uly 8) Gros ae iy! on 


uly 31) Gross 











COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Less active conditions have prevailed this week, the principal 
; ty markets having shown few new features. Although 
+1 Most cases the tone remains good, prices in some instances 
- Suffered a setback. 
uus, copper (whose prospects are discussed in a 
kading article this week), fell abruptly on the news 
@ probable increase in United States production after 
ber Ist. Tin, on the other hand, weakened in the early 
Part of the period under review, but subsequently recovered 


+, sponse to the report that a Siamese representative will 
‘ortly leave for Europe to resume negotiations for the 

oo of the restriction scheme. 

Cotton and spelter showed little net change on the week. 

textile continued to sag, but quotations for other 

and their showed little alteration. The market in oilseeds 

ground products was much quieter and linseed prices lost 


to absence of buying interest. Rubber was 

market, but prices showed little movement 

the week. 

to the North American wheat crop has now 
ly discounted and, although prices rose slightly 

4... Week's reaction, the resumption of any strong 


the absence of new 
ents. Fi; were, however, in active 
- ‘At Nigher rates” San other foodstuffs, meat was 


at Smithfield Market, but quotations for 


: 


7 


i 
z 








AND TRADE 


butter, cheese and bacon on the London Provision Exchange 
were very firm. Eggs rose in price despite abundant supplies, 
but potatoes were generally easier. A good tone was displayed 
at the Mincing Lane tea auctions this week and quotatons in 
some cases showed a hardening tendency. 

In the United States the trend of prices remains upwards. 
The movement is reflected in Moody’s daily index of the price 
of staple commodities (December 31, 1931 = 100) which 
rose from 184-5 to 187-5 in the week ended last Wednesday, 
against 177-0 a month earlier and 166-1 on the same day 
last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Demand for steam coal on inland account is well 

maintained, and best hards are not too readily obtainable beyond contract 

quantities. For household coal there is a better demand than is cu 

os te pad of a pa Sip apart sescnes merece one eee 
. ew 


for both prompt and but in of price uncertainty new business 
is restricted.» Furnace and foundry coke continues in strong demand 
despite the high prices now demanded. 


prompt shipment is as t as in mid-winter. 
a are Sidiedie: te aideieemd. 16 ancene 
evident that s from this coalfield will not meet the demand this 
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GLASGOW.—Scottish coal output for the first six months of this year 
amounted to 16,084,000 tons, compen wi 15,623,800 tons in the 
corresponding period of last year 15,723,400 tons in 1934. No price 
schedules have as yet been issued by e new control committee, and 
business for the time being is conducted cautiously. The market tone is 
firm, and the collieries, with a substantial contract business in hand, 
especially on home account, are working steadily as a rule. Supplies 

are about fully absorbed, and in the case of navigation sorts and 
washed nuts a stringent position rules. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—Considerably more activity is noticeable in the iron and 
steel markets than is eal when the holiday season is in full swing, says 
the official report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange. The volume 
of new business in home markets has decreased somewhat, owing to 
local holiday stoppages at works; but deliveries in all departments are 
still on a heavy scale, and inquiry on export account shows a tendency 
to improve. Business in pig iron is steady and a number of unexpired 
contracts have been renewed. In some cases consumers have bought for 
the first quarter of 1937, although producers are not anxious to enter 
into such far distant commitments. It is expected that demand, which 
has been affected by seasonal conditions, will increase in the early autumn, 
when fresh plant will probably be brought into operation to meet the 
requirements of the market. In the semi-finished steel department the 
producing concerns are operating at capacity; but are scarcely able to 
satisfy the demand. Some consumers have stocks in hand, but there is 
an active business in small parcels, whilst most users would be prepared 
to enter into extended contracts. There has been no relaxation in the 
demand for finished steel materials. The works are operating at capacity ; 
but in many cases are behind with deliveries and are finding it difficult to 
accept overseas business. 


.—The holidays have somewhat restricted business in the 
iron and steel market. Any forge and foundry iron on offer is, however, 
readily taken up. Derbyshire makers have little opportunity of accumulat- 
ing stocks, production for some time ahead being fully accounted for. 
Lincolnshire makers are still virtually off the market. There is little new 
business in West Coast hematite, producers being busy on contracts 
running to the end of the year. The increased prices of finished iron are 
unlikely seriously to affect the placing of business, Crown bars and iron 
strip have been increased in price by 7s. 6d. and marked bars are also 
dearer. Demand for basic aa acid steel billets is so heavy that consumers 
are having to use imported material in some cases. Wire rod business 
continues on the up-grade. The market for strip, bright drawn steel and 
stainless steel sheets continues very firm. In the scrap market business 
remains good, though in many instances consumers are taking up only 
bargain lots. There is fair buying of heavy basic steel for melting at around 
56s. per ton delivered. Heavy steel turnings are fetching up to 47s. 6d., 
and foundry cast iron is in request at up to 67s. 6d. delivered. 


GLASGOW.—Work on many of the recent contracts placed with 
Clyde shipbuilders is now actually in progress and, as the bulk of the 
material is being supplied by local steelmakers, the demand for ship- 
building sections and plates is very heavy. Steel plants are working at 
high pressure to meet all the demands made on them for these and other 
material. Marine and other engineering concerns are also working to 
capacity and the output of the steel makers, the re-rollers and others is 
being rapidly absorbed; there are no accumulations of stocks at works. 
Practically every branch of the industry in Glasgow and in the West of 
Scotland is finding new business more plentiful, and in many establishments 
work on hand is sufficient to ensure regular employment for several 
months to come. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.— After rising to £38 15s. on Friday of last week—the highest 
official price for over three years—the s cash quotation suffered 
a decline and closed on Wednesday at £38 2s. 6d. The fall was traceable 
to reports from the United States that the Kennecott group intend to 
expand production by 10 per cent. after September Ist in order to prevent 
a rise in the domestic price. The Kennecott group has been known for 
several years to be opposed to the price-raising policy of Anaconda and 
Phelps-Dodge, so that the report does not come as a surprise. Outside the 
United States the position is unchanged and, since the European market 
would not be directly affected by the increased American production, the 
reaction on the London market appears to have been overdone. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange, 1,800 tons on Monday, against 
1,500 tons last week ; 2,750 tons on Tuesday, against 2,100 tons last week ; 
1,000 tons on Wednesday, against 975 tons last week. Domestic spot was 
quoted at 9-35 cents lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 9-40 
cents a week ago 9-22} cents a month . Wednesday’s official 
closing price for standard in London was ‘ 
compared with 7s. 6d. to £38 8s. 9d. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in Bri Sey yee ee the ees hs Di we at 51,600 tons, 
show a decrease J tons, stocks o at 2,905 tons 
show a decrease of 151 tons on the week. oe 


-LEAD AND SPELTER.— After appreciable fluctuations, both metals 
closed a shade higher on the week. World output of smelter lead, according 
to the Metaligesellschaft, declined from 128,662 metric tons in May to 
oe Se tons in June, most nk the aware Spe geen sharing in the 

. No news of n iations for 
sahesaktediamtiine haat 7 


- 1s ys 
against 2,250 tons last week ; 1,300 tons on Tuesday, against 550 tons last 
week ; 650 tons on Wednesday, t 1,175 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 4-60 cents Ib., 


t 4-60 cents k 
ago and 4-60 cents a month ago. The official hoe 


uotation in London 


for soft for t the current mon ¥ 
cae toe: comical £16 * mca> Seg dhe-groesh ‘iste 
Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 900 tons on Monday, 
against 500 tons last week; 275 tons on Tuesday, against 675 tons last 
week ; 150 tons on Wednesday, t 200 tons last week. Wednesday’s 
quotation in East St. Louis was 4-80 cents per Ib., against 4-80 cents the 
week before and 4-80 cents a month earlier. Wednesday's official closing 
current month was {13 9d. per ton, against £13 7s. t week. 
TIN.—After an early decline, quotations scored a recovery and closed 
Siamese Mining Det , ae ee 
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exceeded her quota and the news comes as a surprise ryty 
Métaligeselischaft, production of Bolivian mines in - to the 
ores read for shipment in July—totalled only 2,38] mez’ = 
same authority estimates world tin-mining production at 141 
tons in June, against 14,059 tons in the prev. month ANZ metre 
Sales ‘of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 275 tons 
against 85 tons last Monday; 230 tons on Tuesday, 250 
week; 335 tons on Wednesday, against 275 last Ged ae Net 
quotation on Wednesday was 42-50 cents per Ib., against 41 -37 
week ago and 44-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s off 4 cents 
quotation in London for standard cash was £184 5s. to £184 15s, 
compared with £184 5s. to £184 7s. 6d. a week ago. of tm, 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week to 638 tons, an tin in 
of 28 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other -ferrous 
aluminium ingots and bars for home deliv. ce weal eauin quoted atte 
per ton, soe d0s re billets at £102 per ton. Ni 
at £200 to per ton, remains unchanged, icksilver 
was again quoted at £12 3s. to {12 3s. 6d. per Hask of 76 Tos. Cae 
antimony was quoted at £51 to £52 per ton ex warehouse, du: 

a Rega 


i 
Fee 


against £52 to £53 per ton last week. 
September ” shipment was quoted at 25s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. per unit 
against 25s. to 26s. a week ago. Platinum (refined) was advaneed to {10 102 
per ounce, as against £8 10s. per ounce last week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The past week has not brought 
expansion in business. Traders have been harassed by the wider fuctee 
tions in raw cotton rates and a certain amount of nervousness has 

with regard to the situation on the Continent. Many fluctuations have 
occ in = — rates. The general outlook for suppli 
uncertain, and for the most part quotations are being govern weather 
reports from the American belt. It is believed that the - tn has e 

since the beginning of the month, with a probability of the 

estimate of the yield being reduced early in September. A bullish 

at the moment is the large world consumption, especially in the United 


States. 
COTTON PRICES 





os 


July | Aug.| A 
og) | AGS: | Ang | Ang | 190 | 100s 


12 19 









d. d. d. d. a4. | 4 
7°28 | 6-99 | 6-92 | 6-75 | 7-16 | 68 


Raw Cotton—Mid. American......... per Ib 
Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 

Pa Egyptian ............ per Ib. |11-20 }11-15 }11-06 |10-75 | 8-73 | 8-12 
Yarns—32's twist ..........ccesesseees perlb.} 11 ll ll 1 1 

- MP ES sececonccccnthagseamnane perlb.| 11 11h} 118] 1 1 

” 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... perlb.| 17 17 17 163 | 17 | 6 
$2-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and |s. d.js. djs. djs. djs. dis. d@ 

50’s pagans so eseesssrenssssegensesnsesessesessceeress 18 3 j18 19/18 14/18 O}19 6 4 
36-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and 

40"B.0000000.02ccrrseecccsoovcccessescrcrecooosccoss 25 9 |25 6 |25 43/25 149/24 6 4 
$8-in. ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ......... 10 6]10 5 }10 4/110 3)11 3/10 4 
39-in. ditto, 37} yds. 16 by 15, 8} Ib.......... 9 61/9 5}9 4/9 3/10 1193 








Inquiry in the cloth section has been fair and numerous miscellaneous 
sales have been arranged; but there have been no indications of buyers 
being prepared to place bulk lines with manufacturers for 


India have again been limited, buying being chiefly in light whites and 
fancies, the most promising outlet being Karachi. Some useful ordes 
have been reported in fancies for China, Java and Singapore. There ha 
been very little activity for Egypt and the Near East. The undercurrent 
of demand for West Africa has been well maintained, especially in printed 
and coloured cloths. Buying for South America has been rather patchy. 
Irregular operations have occurred for the Dominions, chiefly South 
Africa and Australia. Necessary buying has taken place in home trade 
fabrics, most of the demand running on standard makes. Yarns have 
been bought very unevenly. In one or two quarters fair weights have been 


booked in coarse and medium American counts. Rather more 
has been shown in Egyptian yarn prices. 


COTTON YARN PRICE - FIXING—A determined effort is 20 
being made by spinners of Egyptian type cotton yarns to formulate a 
oon scheme. During the last few months mills in this section have 
ost ground and employers are now faced with a wages demand from the 
operatives which would be an additional over-head charge. 
expense — ar — be the aa next mens ae pw = 

inni ndust ct. argely atten meeting has just ; 
5 interested aaetien. It is understood that one of the chief difficulties i 
securing united action is the fact that wages in Oldham and ofhet 
Lancashire towns outside Bolton are lower than those paid 


7 


is always a preference for Bolton yarns, owing to the ponerely 
superior quality. A further meeting is about to i this 
ds for ving that a greater spirit of compromise prevails on 
portant question than on previous occasions. 


WOOL.—Bradford.— Although London brokers have been compart: 
tively quiet, the holiday period has been marked by a fait 
activity in manufacturing districts, and Bradford firms have 
siderable business. Last week Russia was again in the market 
merinos and bought fairly heavily 5 topmakers turned over a 


il 


BFRFIE BEEF 


The out staat prices there is evidence thatthe 
is lightty stocked. erino tops are very firm, although local spies 
are not buying at all freely. erutching sales which have just 1s 
in New Zealand give evidence of strength in crossbreds. 
fairly large, but there is a willingness to buy. The market is ver} ” 
with a tendency, if an against the bu There seemjapaset 
competition. Benes ante nena al on wiee 
91 million fb. compared with 50 milion Ib, atthe cand 
a year ; commer , that country afford normal 
the market until el uf the year. wan are more i 
The lessened power of Continental ves rise to 
than the of Japanese competition 
the meantime, the trade is waiting the opening of a new : 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
Imports (Value C.1F.) 
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b 4,391,063 

D, Meat wusses.csssnsneeerennnneennerees 957,204 a 45,925,814 

E Produce....---+-+sss0+ee000 879, 429,388 37,818,025 

F Fruit and Vegetables ... | 3,761,115 | 2,903,101 4,605,907 
G. Beverages and Coooa Prepara- 

tiens eessecesescecsceseseeeeesorses 2,898,960 2,889,147 23,895,218 

. Other Food. seeeeeeeeeeeeeereereeres 4,016,416 3,655,946 s 26,328,604 

L TODROCO. 0000, cervererreerenee cee 525,494 669,865 5,898,913 7,024,346 

Total, Class I ....... eccecee 23,926,743 194,948,060 |209,091,517 
Materials and Articles 

Lindy Unmanufactured— 

Real a hnenatndniiion 1,085 361 10,981 18,580 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous Min- 
and Quarry Products 

and the like .........ceceeeeeeee 342,186 448,522 | 2,037,887 | 2,414,878 

¢. Iron Ore and Scrap...........+++- 471,572 695,798 | 2,924,577 | 5,243,552 
D, Non-Ferrous Me Ores 

and SCTAP .......ccceseeecereeees 1,070,346 1,147,613 | 6,441,107 7,030,357 

BE. Wood and Timber ..............- 4,507,872 5,503,088 | 17,227,088 19,899,180 

F. Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste 2,223,024 4,012,917 | 18,707,132 25,029,178 
G, Wool, Raw and Waste, and 

Woollen Rags ...-....s0+-0+++ 2,554,731 30,135,722 

Eee Meds Materia... | 6877708 | Sseers | Gantaen | 4182482 

hanes ; , ,374,009 | 6, 

Foes and Nuts for Oli, Oils, 6,326,181 

Fats, Resins and Gums ...... 2,046,678 | 2,249,000 14,944,104 | 17,491,019 

K. Hides and Skins, Undressed ... 1,01 1,503 1,324,414 | 8,165,572 | 10,937,243 

L Sanne Materials ........ 915,826 1,005,945 | 5,939,563 | 6,565,284 

M. eaassdcecsocenesccscosssosece 677,013 299,160 | 6,732,413 2,903,305 
NN. Miscellaneous Raw Materials 
and Articles mainly Un- 

manufactured ..........00000+4. 525,763 609,801 | 4,793,271 | 4,895,956 

Total, Class IT ..........0 17,066,735 | 20,146,239 |120,067,646 


IL—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured. 





































































































































A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel 2,358 29,123 51,428 
B, Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 660,837 3,936,276 | 4,047,230 
C. Iron and Steel and Man 

tures thereof ..................0 4,969,739 | 6,938,598 

D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- 
sah alll etait 14,579,859 | 17,872,633 

B, Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Instruments 3,427,905 | 3,826,173 
F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus 249,534 1,552,726 | 1,941,320 
G, Machinery ................-cseeeeee 1,185,381 7,631,828 | 10,363,633 

H, Manufactures of Wood and 
I eset cheb ccs iceesunncs 516,890 3,478,119 | 4,397,536 
L. CottonYarns and Manufactures 194,283 218,719 | 1,311,392 | 1,520,700 

, Woollen and Worsted Yarns 
: ant aeaeee dantaliaanall pia yee aosnee 1,379,081 | 1,640,935 
‘arns ufactures. 23, 616 | 1,801,169 | 1,463,635 

L, Manufactures of other Textile 
Materials,.............0.ccc0000.0 540,917 575,577 | 3,904,493 | 4,102,823 
* De seatsbinckbbeosect seers 604,418 675,684 | 5,160,910 | 5,503,281 
Colours ........ oe oe 898,994 947,613 | 6,215,366 | 6,972,660 

0, Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- 
SIN isaccncsesceccecanarceeecs 3,078,822 | 3,492,425 | 19,301,094 | 20,960,917 

P. Leather and Manufactures 
i atiiat names letaaes 743,834 881,052 | 4,595,812 | 5,461,075 
t waaenal, Ot wana. 1,294,762 | 1,286,144 | 7,401,655 | 8,308,808 
e tives, Ships and 3 278,395 323,673 | 2,817,430 | 3,114,213 
& Rubber Manufactures............ 44,145 44,270 342,402 346,175 
or mainly Manufactured oe 1,587,339 | 1,628,109 | 9,647,821 | 10,273,040 
Total, Class III ........... 15,482,206 | 18,205,506 |103,484,191 |119,106,903 
WV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 159,941 | 224,701 1,089,086 
VimPatoel Post ...........0se0- onde 270,766 1,857,797 
ile cen ne tn, 61,763,528 | 68,731,020 |420,441,899 |471,173,220 


GRAIN MARKETS 


a te T.—The market position has undergone little change, but prices 
disiee ne have recovered slightly after last week's reaction. The 
of Russian wheat from the market has had a bullish influence 
Me sencres image in North Ameria has now been latgely discounted. 
e strong u tendency of prices seems likely 
absence of new developments. rt : 
y last, “‘September” futures were quoted in Chicago 
per bushel, against SEM cubis the week before and 104 cents 
ago. Quotations in , Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 
ex 40s. Od. per 496 Ibs., against 39s. 6d. a week ago; 
ba, ex ship, 40s. 3d., against 39s. 3d. a week ago. 
Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour 
,000 quarters, against 1,231,000 in the previous week 
in the corres week a year ago. 


‘ee —Prices remain steady, altho business is somewhat 
La London quotations (excluding TH payments) 

vered Home Counties, 34s. per Ibs., t 
delivered inner London, 33s. 6d., as comes with 
. Manitoba patents, ex store, 30s. 6d., to 32s. against 
6a. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 27s, 6d. to 28s. 6d., 


28s. a ago. 
BY Imported | has been in request to the advance 
. ‘Market Sam teas The sta position of the 
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: aii ae iain 
Kinapow (Value F.0.B:) : 





Month ended Seven Months ended 
July 31 July 31 





wos | 900 | woos | ame 






A ohalihe 19,420] 14 & 
etait iediciealll 141,381 | 1,100,565 | 1 
B. Feeding -stufls for Animais is 32,959 37,373 | '367, ‘ 
5 Meat oi oan 65,283 76,335 as 3188 
E. Dairy Prodince. 7... 108,250 147,675 556,508 eae 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Prepara- pani : — — 
WORE Sos acpicarecenssvendecnsins , 1,084,513 | 4,987,162 | 6,945,750 
H. Other Food ........................ 1,152,741 | 1,109,093 | 6,503,882 | 6.766, 
L. TOBQ000 ccccccccesesucessssereveeee | 363,738 | "437/325 HTT 
Total, Clase I............++. 2,619,527 16,607,805 | 19,023,471 
IlL—Raw Materials and Articles 
CO ieee ete 3,013,410 | 2,863,546 | 18,321,879 | 16,493,351 






81,259 
34,765 





622 753 
260,590 | 204,033 













Ores and Scrap ........... it 155,595 189,621 970,825 } 1,230,043 
z fo totes and Cotton Waste | 100,300 Nn ous oa 
a oe ool, Ra and - a , 73,292 727,218 494,236 
SP e Sa a 600,056 567,066 | 4,947,615 | 3,954,532 
r Other Tee Mateciale rrr} sai vise a746 
j. se and Nuts 1 re seesee f 49,321 224,136 298,746 
ats, Resins and Gums...... 221,633 293,765 | 1,766,697 | 1,890,554 
K. Hides and Undressed 74,769 117,391 591,805 1'132,657 
0 ikea | eS ae | eed eee 
N Miscellaneous "itaw’”Materiais eb: Spe one 
and Articles mainly Un- 
manufactured ........... Salles 147,678 174,871 | 1,657,524 | 1,684,266 
Total, Class II ........0.+. 4,573,992 | 4,590,558 | 30,899,726 | 28,854,548 
TIl.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. and Manufactured 235,903 252,180 | 1,565,455 | 1,549,839 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 759,906 878,291 | 4,696,236 | 4,925,807 






20,552,315 | 20,423,678 
8,119,818 | 7,205,879 
4,609,357 | 4,630,287 
5,194,785 | 5,514,466 

22,705,941 | 23,810,297 


747 $87,251 
95,440,641 35,267,948 


saqousopenaanehensi 3,110,676 

inteduneuaanin 1,329,217 

ments Instruments...... 743,853 

G. Machinery een ene | 3,873,516 


baschoanivuedieoediectetehe 111,373 
I. CottonYarns and Manufactures} 5,233,191 


3,381,781 
1,056,386 







5,721,221 




















Manufactures ............ 2,742,045 | 3,180,474 | 17,358,747 | 18,491,127 

K. Silk Yarns and Man 103,853 109,244 | ‘633,055 | 706,433 
of other Textile 

Materials ...........csseseesesses 1,336,896 | 1,615,819 | 9,158,372 | 9,921,794 

M. Apparel ........cccccccceceecee- wo 849,114 | 1,031,568 | 5,972,367 | 6,554,846 

1 Colours wi ee ee 1,761,223 | 1,883,955 | 12,276,704 | 12,158,378 
° ats Manu: 

feotured ...e.e.es0ee. Lic alties 508,445 | 402,556} 3,124,589] 2,871,548 
P. Leather and Manufactures 

thereof .......0c.ccsecsescessesere 289,482 | 346,628 | 2,106,807 | 2,361,887 

g e Cardboard, etc. ......... 554,387 611,301 | 3,717,803 | 3,725,466 

tives, and Aircraft)... | 2,474,620 | 2,848,900 | 17,482,649 | 17,769,813 

S. Rubber Manufactures ........... 143,927 | ‘148,309 | 895,424 | 999,879 





2,335,983 | 12,775,886 | 13,881,260 






or mainly Manufactured ...| 1,928,063 





Total, Class ITI............ 28,400,181 | 31,492,858 |188,975,698 {193,397,883 
IV.—Animals, not for Food......... 86,636 } 183,573 | 337,620 | 589,220 
V.i= Parcel Post ...c...-cscceseeseeeeeees 763,113 805,173 | 6,052,857 | 6,101,280 

POD Giiciccivssilocstinblens 36,443,449 | 40,085,922 |242,873,706 {247,966,402 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “ tember” futures were a at 
443 cents a bushel in Chicago against 42} cents a week ago an 37 cents 
last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 0 : ”” at 
farm, 21s. 6d. 336 Ibs., against 20s. 6d. a week ago; White, 
at farm, 21s. 6d., against 20s. 6d. a week earlier. 


MAIZE.—The markets have displayed a firm tone d the period 
iccAer eaekes mck. petans Uiear edict in on the week, “ September 
futures were quoted on Wednesday at 116§ cents per bushel in Chicago, 
against 106} cents a week ago; and 903 cents last month. Quotations 
London, Wednesday: “ Plate,” landed, 27s. per 480 Ibs., compared 
with 26s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate,” ex ship, 25s. 9d., as against 24s. 6d. 





COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


— SOUGHT AFTER BY NATIONS — 
is provided for the savings of the individual 
by collective action with the thousands of 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS — eExcEEO £16,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 


London: § Walbrock, Hes and 45 pa Mall, S.W.1 








a week ago; “ Plate,” “ August,” 24s., as against 23s. 9d. a week ago; 
yellow maize meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £6 10s. to {6 15s. per ton, 
as against £6 10s. to £6 15s. last week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1934-36 :— 





Jan. 2, 
1935 


Ngarest Future 





Aug.21, 
1935 


Dec. 31, | Aug. 12,| Aug. 19, 
1935 1936 1936 

















Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 


—Cents - PM. .ctecdsenns 653 82} 872 100} 1023 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 
Cents per 60 Ib. .........045 84} 98§ 893 1103 1143 





The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 62,306,000 bushels, 
against 66,029,000 bushels last week, and 124,952,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year. 

SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following table 
gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1932-33 to 1935-36 :— 


| 1932-1933 | 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 | 1935-1936 





Estima ine antes of home - grown Cwrts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
wheat— 
1 week to August 15 ............ 51,628 71,825 137,807 14,170 
50 weeks to August I5 ............ 8,682,644 | 11,107,609 | 13,464,519 | 13,269,878 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s. a. s. d. ‘a § 
Pile ::uenadanpctacaetawatiahineninasennss 6 0 5 1 47 , = 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold and the 
average price of British cereals in the — two weeks, and for the 
rom 1932 to 1935 :— 


corresponding week in each of the years 





Quantities SoL_p AVERAGE PRICE PER CwT. 








Week ended 

Wheat Barley Oats Wheat | Barley | Oats 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwrts. s. a. s. d. s. a. 
August 13, 1982........ 28,217 1,752 4466 | 67/691|177 
August 12, 1933........ 51,628 7,407 18,782 | 60/1971] 56 
August 18, 1934........ 71,825 21,556 23,715 5 1 10 6 67 
August 17, 1935........ 137,807 14,079 42814 147177163 
August 8, 1936........ 37,575 2,532 7,506 7 6 7 3 6 6 
August 15, 1936........ 14,170 1,510 9,754 | 79 | 610 | 7 0 


- 





OTHER FOODS 


_ BACON.—The market was active again this week, and, despite heavier 
imports, ewe remained firm. The official quotations (per cwt. for 
No. 1 Sizable) which formed the basis for dealings on the London Provision 
Exchange this week were: English, 99s.; Canadian, 93s.; Danish, 100s., 
as against 99s., 93s. and 100s. last week. Arrivals in London last week 
included Danish, 14,449 bales; Canadian, 4,246; Dutch, 2,439; Lithu- 
anian, 1,620, and Polish, 2,698, as against 14,496, 4,035, 2,570, 1,703 
and 2,477 respectively, in the previous week. 

_ BUTTER.-——Market conditions remain firm and prices show a further 
increase. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 122s.; Australian, choicest 
salted, 120s.; Danish, 128s., compared with 118s. to 119s., 117s. to 118s., 
126s. to 128s., respectively, a week ago. 

CHEESE.—Demand for cheese has been well maintained and prices 
have risen again this week. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision 
Exchange on Wednesday were as follows: English, finest farmers, 72s. 
to 76s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 68s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 
67s. to 68s., against 70s. to 74s., 66s. and 65s., respectively, a week ago. 

COCOA.—Firm conditions still obtain in the cocoa markets. The spot 
a in New York on Wednesday was 6§ cents per lb., as against 

we cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented 
new crop, “ October-December,” was quoted 29s. 3d. per kilos., c.i.f. 
Continent, against 28s. 7}d. a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa 
in London were as follows: Landed, 5,586 bags; delivered for home 
consumption, 2,418 bags; exported, 268 bags; stocks, 163,379 bags, 
against 151,242 bags a year ago. 

COFFEE.—The London market continues quiet; the New York spot 

} - On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) 
was quoted at 8 cents per Ib. in New York, as com with 8 cents 
Ib. last week and 7? anne pax Be a month ago. Movements of coffee 
London last week were as $ ney ane es ewes delivered 

, exports, ’ 


home consumption, 52 cwts. 
eqatert S4502-Demn &-7ent agp. Central and South American, landed 


have hardened during the 
week, in to an active At Smithfield, on Wednesday 
English (ordinary packing, Grade i, about 18-1 Ib.) realised 15s. 6d. to 
16s. per 120 to 15s. 6d. cn chile Ba: 
made 10s. 9d. to lis. per 120, Lregae: Te Gd. to 108, 9d. last week.” 
FRUIT.—According to The Fruitgrower’s report, business at Covent 

“has been. mor ) this week than is usual in mid-Augus 
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and prices are well maintained, except for the lower 
rains have been detrimental to soft fruit and currant f= pe Troe, 
are firm; cultivated blackberries are selling well, English tices 
though plentiful, are fetching good prices ; Californian Pears have 
but Continental Williams are fairly steady. Large quantities 
are available and prices have accordingly eased. Green figs and 
grown melons are steady, but Spanish melons are cheaper, 
peaches have declined in price; nectarines remain firm, Oranges, eee 
and grape-fruit show rising prices on smaller supplies. lemons 
MEAT.—Demand for meat at Smithfield Market has 
prices are a shade easier. On Wednesday last, Argentine satin wa 
quarters were quoted at 3s. 10d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 Ibs., as compere 
3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen muy With 
3s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. to 3s. 8d. a week ago. According to 
Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last week emomnde 
8,738 tons, an increase of 749 tons on the correspon week last to 
Beef and veal accounted for 4,808 tons, mutton and lab 2,686 tons, ani 
pork and bacon 710 tons, as compared with 4,055, 2,933, and §5§ 
respectively, in the same week of 1935. tons, 


MILK.—Information relative to the operation of the Milk Market 
Scheme during July, as issued by the Milk Marketing Board, is given 
the following table, together with comparable statistics for earlier mente 


July, April, 
1935 1936 : 
eee 


s 
é 
= 





d d. 
Regional pool prices* (per gallon) 
DONTE ccescccccsenssescesesvesses 10 11 
PEGEERPUTOUREEE .ocscccsccccccceeess 9 ll 
ORI . nitiincdedsstrcssscnbasooens 10. ll 
PROGR BENING “ancenscensccecdoosis 10 11 
West Midland ..................++ ot 11 
BORNE WEEE scceccnscsscccoossees 9 11 
NRE WON vccccessee cn cdsewessses 10 11 
UTD sicnccsaccosccccosnsveacecs 10 11 
BURP UTOIONE  accccccccncccsceczncs 9 11 
ID. cnncvsssabocsntenncns 9 11 
a ee ee 10 12 
Liquid milk price (per gallon, all 
“ i a ai lial ws mg 13 16 
anufacturing price (per g . 
ig snansnsvechennsdheensisesnss 5-38 4-885 
—_———— ; 
Million gallons 
Total sales under contract......... 80-86 77-03 90-56 87-56 | 84-5 
For liquid consumption _...... 46-83 45-44 48-03 46-67 | 47-9 
For manufacturing. ............ 34-03 31-59 42-53 40-89 | 37-9 











* On account to the nearest farthing. 


Accredited producers receive 1d. per gallon in addition to the abo 
prices. Premiums for level deliveries and for Grade “A” or speci 
services are paid to the producers concerned in addition to the pool pric. 
Transport charges are payable by individual producers and are deducted 
from accounts. 


PEPPER.—Wednesday’s spot price for black Lampong (in bond) wa 
24d. per lb., against 24d. a week ago. Movements of Pepper in London 
during the past week were as follows : Black, landed, nil ; delivered, 1 ton; 
stocks, 1,748 tons, against 1,747 tons a year ago. White, landed, 6 tons; 
delivered, 47 tons; stocks, 12,154 tons, against 18,084 tons a year ago. 


RICE.—Firm conditions still obtain on the London market and price 
have been maintained. The spot price of Burma No. 2, cleaned, new 
crop, was 9s. per cwt. ex warehouse on Wednesday, as compared with 
9s. per cwt. a week ago. ‘‘ August-September ” in singles to Continent 
and U.K. was quoted at 8s. 14d. per cwt., against 8s. 14d. last week 
Movements in London during the past week were as follows : Landed, 19 
tons ; delivered, 452 tons ; stocks, 2,372 tons, against 9,934 tons a year ago. 


SUGAR.—Business in London has been quiet and prices are easier; i 
New York prices rose during the week-end and have since been steady at 
the higher level. The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 3-70 ceat 
per lb., as compared with 3-65 cents per Ib. last week and 3-70 cents 
Ib. a month ago. Wednesday's sales of raw sugar in London 
December delivery at 4s. 44d. to 4s. 4}d., against 4s, 54d. a week a. 
The movements of raw sugar at public warehouses in London and Liver: 

1 last week were as follows : Imports, 25,541 tons, against 11,467 tons 
ast week and 20,543 tons in the same week of last year; deliveries, 19 
tons, against 14,465 tons last week and 14,999 tons last year; 
119,215 tons, against 113,614 tons last week and 149,451 tons last year. 


TEA.—The following table shows the average prices (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :-— 











Week ending ee Ceylon | Java | Sumatra} Africa | Totd 
4a. 
d. a. d. d. d. d. , 

Aug. 15, 1935 ...... 11-84 10-82 12-99 9-44 8-61 e- 4-4 
uly 2, 1936......... 12-19 | 12-10 | 13-04 | 10-33 | 9-89 1% oe 

Nie actbadiccs 12-15 | 12-11 | 13-06 | 10-42 | 10-01 | Il dl 
uly 16, ,, ......... 12-27 | 12-07 | 13-35 | 10-34 | 10-09 “ 12.8 
MU SL gp ‘nedseeias 12-11 | 12-01 | 12-93 | 10-22 | 9-88 | II $ | iis 
Uly 30, 4 --.ee0ee 12-05 | 11-81 | 12-81 | 10-32 | 9-84 +e 12-41 
OR TS: cs, ce<ivem 12-67 | 11-86 | 12-86 | 10-23 | 9-76 | II: 





° . . ° ° ths 
The quantities catalogued for the public auctions in Mincing Lane 
a es of Thdian and 23,435 packages of Coys 


week pn 40,400 pack, 
tea. At auctions for both Indian and Ceylon teas a good 
and prices were firm. 


VEGETABLES.—With the exception of tomatoes, vegetable supp 


at Covent Garden have been in excess of requirements, says 
grower. Tomato prices are steady, but runner bean, ca 


for toes has not been so active as 
dune ts tebcannll deehon There is also a considerable amount 


t of ; Market on 
on account of the wet season At the London Borough és. 6d. last 


Edward made 5s. to 6s. per cwt., against 5s. 6d. to 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


5 


oilseeds and their partly in s y_ with the 


‘the 
the reduced official estimate of the American crop yield and has, # 





onion and other root vegetable prices have fallen. At the various Londet 
markets demand va 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Much, quicter con/tities 8 
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August 22, 1936 





in consequence of the 
, receded uying interest. The market is now awai 
‘of the 


ve 


oe 
rt da 


area under 


> 


late sowing has been done 


improved position in Argentina 
< the official 
in Argentina, due on the 21st instant. 
ever weather condi 


it is considered doubtful whether the actual acreage will be 
permitted, pot a last year’s, even if aslarge. Neither here nor on the 
thing like an active demand pending this forecast. 


ere an : 
Continent 18 River Plate ports are heavier and there is now on passage to 


tons expected 
now and 
to 


500 tons (including 33,600 tons from India). tina’s 
ble surplus has been reduced to 345,000 tons, which, with 64,000 
rom India, gives 409,000 tons to meet requirements between 
the end of the year. Demand for oil is poor and prices have eased 
10s. per ton (naked) for raw oil ex Hull Sept.—Dec. onuery, 

oo seed is not so firm. Only a small quantity of old gyptian 


js on spot and shipments of the new seed will not commence till late next 


LONDON, August 19th 


month. Black for October to 
Cae ee loading, Hall ban bas sold own to £7 Ils, 3d. 
available ex Hull at £29 10s. per ton 


“HUBBER RAS London markel Sas be dul witb pees showing 
—The has w 
practically no movement. In New Y thas shown a 
a. A cgroeny 9 The spot “— 16s ee = Wednesday — 
4 cents 5 tte conten Wednesda ‘fic . oe 

ri 


74d. cnmaee nd shast op. tho spot in Jn tocar bee eel teens oe 
a ’ 

has been done at Jad. foc October-December - 

7#d. a week . Stocks 

week totalled 111,242 tons, t 112,243 tons a week earlier. 

ago stocks amounted to 176 tons. 





WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department. 


CEREALS AND MEAT POTATOES— s da. s. d 

Ere.— English King Edward 
GRAIN, 

Wheat— ads. 4 percwt. 5 0 6 0 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 40 3 SPICES— 
Eng. av. percwt. 7 9 Ib.— 
Eng. Gaz. av... 610 |= = Black Lampong ........ 0 2 
Cats, Eee, 7 0 ee aii . 9 ‘ 
per 
—— ‘itiiniaie 27 0 perlb. 0 8 
480 Ib. 
Pow, Loa stan. ex milly 3 en 0 
i ieadeieneninnes $A 4 asec “ ° s 
MEAT— eee eeereesesoveves) 
zh Nu SR oe eeetceenaiae 011 
oat Tee saat 38 48 s pone ; 
igeive chile bd 310 4 2 (Duty, 11/8 cwt.) 
8 pos . 
"tapi weber aes 5468 shipm., cif. K'ieont, 4 5 
NZ frozen 4, sss 30 38 B.W.L., crystallised..... 16 6 18 9 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— Java, white, c. & f. India 
NZ. frozen ......++s0+ 48 54 COBRAEIID. cscvcccnencces Ni 
Pork, English, per S ibs. 4 8 5 O Reringp—London— 
Yellow Crystals ......... 7 
ad CTS consnneremanenteiien 21 19 33 ‘ 
BACON— GCRER FOC Granulated -.-sscsv 18 9 18 10 
—_ seneeeeed percwt. 99 0 ||. _ Home Grown ........++0 
i beidtiatindntigeene 97 0101 0 TEA— 
Dash ..corcessveeessees 100 0 Indian—per Ib.— 
SIL ditestipenscneste 98 0 SR aliatee ite aaecee! 011¢ 1 3 
HAMS— Broken Pekoe ........... O1l¢ 1 8 
Canadian .......0.se0eee 95 0 96 0 Orange Pekoe........... 1 if 2 6 
~ineeen ihiieeeteae 88 0 92 0 an See Pekoe 0 11¢ 3 5} 
Avwtralan 20 0 Beko ee on 1 9 

Zealand  .....0..00 122 0 ~~ Broken Pekoe ........... 1 
Danish .....00cceeseseees 1 0 Orange Pekoe........... 0 1 9 
CHEESE— Broken Orange ......... 011g 17 
Canadian ......per cwt. 68 0 TOBACCO— 

New Zealand ........... = : = : (@aty, 9/6-10/6} per Ib., 

ne ities 0 © 2 6 8/94 per .) 

*Ba Bt, pom "Seeals 

(Duty British to fine.......... 08 26 
1/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.} Rhodesian leaf ............. 8 110 
foe dihdead per cwt. = S = ° penne eat Lausaicedpiehae : ‘ : 

Seen eereneearesreses s ps eeeececcoe 
Grenada. .......0.0s0s200s., 59 0 64 0 East Indian leaf ........... 05 14 
COFFEE— SUCIPS ...cccs0e 
ele P 

; 14/- cwt. 
tap. & 1 ow + ee TEXTILES 
Colombian, good ......... N— d. 
Casta Rica, med. to good 54 0 74 0 Mid-American .... per Ib, 6-75 
Bet Indian ,, ,, , 46 0 65 0 idis, f.g.f. ......... 10°75 
pay medium a 46 0 60 0 Yarns, 32's twist iedaaes 10 
’ De emelett 
Raglish .........per 120 1s 6 16 0 Song s. ££ &. 
Datla .....ccccesceseeee 9 11 O Livonian ZK ...... perton 59 0 60 0 
PRUIT—Oranges— Pernau HD. nominal 
South African... boxes 13 6 22 6 Slanetz Medium Ist sort 71 0 73 
_2eilan. peceeoee boxes 14 0 21 6 HEMP— 

Sent, 7 cae 22 0 28 0 Manilla. Ax ¢-Oct. “J 2” 28 15 
ttl: Ae. (va pS espe 2410 26 10 
Caifag “astralian Minees 6 0 12 0 ‘ative iat mals. born 
nig asada 90 11 Aug -Se . (new veers €17/11/3 
Grapes barrels Oct.-NOV. seccssssseevuse 7 
Goapele, 8 Aion 10 6°15 6 SILK- Te 
uri. Amer. ....... 12 0 18 0 Canton .....seceeeees perlb. 43 69 
Irth bladders Tussab.....sccsseersccseseeses $6 46 
US, Mader .ss0000 - 50 64 0 i sdebadishesddaiianienaenion 7079 

Mesenneases percwt. 63 6 64 6 w, fr. Milan 7 6 11 0 





sd. s. d. 
ae ee ; af . 5 
Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
Best heavy ox and heifer 5 0 34 
COW rcccsacesopecceese 0 0 
Best Calf ........ccccceseee 0 sf 0 
Sok on ete 
to 
FINE ..ceeeeeee mi § 6 60 
LEA’ R— 
Sole Bends 8/14 Ib.— 

COAL— sd 8.4, BY - viggeniensstionte 12 24 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 Bark Tanned Sole ...... 3 36 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 $} 0 10 

"BB iccennicnisncancabenin 8 Do. Eng.orWSdo. 0 1 7 
best house, at Bellies from DS do. 0 5 O 6 
ERD ccccnesectacseocqensn 0 2 0 Dreesing .or WS do. : , ; : 

IRON AND STEEL—  . 7. Daessing Hides............ 

Ro. . Calf, 20/30lb. 3 6 4 6 

, a Aust. Bends .......cs.e+0+s 1116 
scoutoeses 6 VEGETABLE OILS— s. d. 
Steel rails, heavy......... 170 0 naked, p. ton net (7/6 
Tin plates ........ per box re e aa Rape, eedinabentane 35/10/0 
ton-seed, crude ......... 29/10, 
Ay. ton Seo 42/15/0 Coconut, crude...........0.«6 23/710 
" ppoechcomaees oe sawe Palma eect eaten — /7/ 

Lead, Eng. +» per ton es ae 8/15/0 

Soft foreign ........... 16/13/9 16/15/0 Oil Seede—Linsesd 
ter G.O.B. ........00+ iesioo 13/15/0 La Plata, p. ton, Aug... isn 
English ingots..... Calcutta—per ton ...... 
Standard cash ...... 184/3/0 184/15/0 _ a 
Turpentine, per cwt......... 40 9 
MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 

ed te . . d. eee he 8 

Acid, citric, . 1 DO 2 Op OB cevcceccccecscscoserese 
a. fiihailpbitsoctiie + 0 $f Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 

Oxalic, net .......0.-.000 0 6 bri. London...per gal. 0 8% 
Tartaric,English,less5% 1 0 1 Of Fuel oil, in for 
Alcohol, Plain Ethy! ...... 12 0 contracts, ex instal., 

ton § 10 § 5 i per gall 0 3it 

Ammonia, mh fe tn 27 1 28 0 ae 8 

hate ......erreeeeerees 6/1 ROSIN— 

Arsenic, lump ...... perton 35 0 American...... per ton 15/15/0 17/15/0 

»perton 815 9 0 
s.d. s.d. RUBBER— s. d. 8s. d 
Borax, gran. ...... percwt. 13 0 St. ribbed smoked 
vy POWGEE ....cesceenene 14 6 per lb. 0 Ag 
Nitrate of soda... percwt. 7 9 Fine Hard Para perib. 0 1 
Een Comte $$$ $F suRLLAC 
Bicarb. ... per cwt. 10 0 11 0 TN Orange ... per owt. 54 0 59 0 
quameabenuiis per § 0 5 8 SHE §* f %. 
te of Copper, per 15 0 1510 W. Aust. M.o.-P. ,, 10 10 0 
oe Fortent, 12 TALLOW— 8. d. 
area, ju 
(charged and credited at 1/6d. each) or London town percwt. 23 0 
bags 20 to ton (free, non-return- TIMBER— £ s. d. 
\— Swedish u/s 3 x8... perstd. 18 5 0 
4-ton loads and upwards 39/- per ton * 2gx7... 1715 0 
1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- per ton » © Bh icg:: % 1515 0 

COPRA— £s. d. Can’dn Spruce, Dis. 2115 0 

S.D. Straits c.if., per ton 15/0/0 Pitchpine ........+-.- per load 910 0 

DRUGS— Rio Dals ..........60068 per std. 32 0 0 

sd. 3.4. Fea sictisedivecvececs per load 26 0 0 

Japan, refined perlb. 2 3 Honduras Mahg. logs c. ft. 012 0 
aslo per Ib. 5 0 on a » 0686 

Amer. Oak devganee » 0 60 

We ee ane a. bedssevue » eg 
West Indian .....-.... 0 3t 0 HH . oh ci aiaalacen ise a 





UNITED STATES 


(New York quotations unless otherwise stated) 


2 22, . 12, Aug. 19, 
Ang Ji 356 Anes 1836 


Cents Cents Cents _—_Cents 
S94(c)  —:1049(b):110$(c) 114%(e) 


744(c) 949(b) — 1064(c) 1166(c) 
274(c) 384(b)  428(c)  443(¢) 


PONE se oiesicssescsceccses.cn, . 439(c)  —«-72(b) «= 79R(c) ~—« 84 FC) 
MeTeaareet future, Chicago, 
Coles, Rie My (@) 63(b)  82%(c) — 83(e) 

No.7, cash, per Ib... 65 2 8 8 
Cn No. 4, cash, pe 
rae Dititoetotmseatenneenee 4:68 615 6-24 6-25 
en (4) Nominal. 

PON aN 014 s 


(bd) July futures. 


Aug. 21, July 22, Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 
1935 a 1936 1536 
, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
— spot, Dei Aikievctiansenccsacs 3-45 3-70 3-65 3-70 
Cotton, riddling spot, per Ib. 11-65 13-14 12-60 12-13 
Rubber spot, 
POT ID. .. ccceocccscccrscegsees seduces 11% 16% 164 164 
troleum, 


barrel........... s ciancsinehananddsniene 94 104 104 104 

spot, per Ib. .......... asounes secocee 72°97$ 9-226 9-40 9-35 
prompt, per ID.......0c0ccrersereree 8°20 9-45 9-62, 9-57} 
per lb, oe 4-60 4-80 4°80 4-80 
Lead, TD..ccccoscccescocevscee _4°S0 4-60 4-60 4-60 
Tin, Lucie," eet, geri... $1:00 44- 41-374 42-50 


NATE AG ASE BORE Cee 
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f. 3 378 THE ECONOMIST 
ra 3 Incorporated with Limited 
Ait ew Zealand “ees 
e 29th July, 1861, 
: 
7 This the Directors propose should be of as follows ;— 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS Dit € atom were Ses 
at 6 per cent. per annum ..................... 4 5 0 
Presented at the Ordinary General M ’ Dividend om D Long-Term Mortgage Shares ; 
held at the Head Office of the Bank, Lambton Qua: Quay, W: ton, at 7) per cent. per annUM ...........s0ee00e 17,578 2 
on FRIDAY, 12th June, 1936. Divi on ce * Shares (making 
The Directors submit herewith the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Statement £100,000 for the year)  .......cccsccccscnene 68,750 0 0 
of the Bank ter the per ended Sist March last “as tee oan. on Ordinary 
2s The profits, after providing for expenses of management, and for all bad and 5,000 for the year, 
oy doubtful debts, = other contingencies, and after making provision for the annual cn % a pe OU at nach acitines 187,500 0 0 
eA, donation to the Provident Pund, ar€ ...............cscscsssssscsscsseoesoes £365,181 9 9 Leaving Balance to be carried forward ...... 339,100 7-9 
Se To which has to be added :— He $48,187 13 0 
x3 ance Gromn Bast GUIs ih ctn keds de doce .ceths 
fe Saenee Lape Som gt Such dividends to be paid in New Zealand Currency. " 
913,319 2 9 During the year the Agency at Wellsford has been nade a Branch, and A oe 
From which has been paid :— have been aoe coeed at Edgecumbe, Hari Hari and Papatoetoe. 
Dividend on Preference A Shares............ £50,000 0 0 has been converted into an Agency and Levuka (Fi) 
? Interim Dividend on C Long-Term Mort- has been closed. 
: gage GRATES .............000000+..-..s0nensesess 7,031 5 0 GEORGE ELLIOT, ¢ 
® : Interim Dividend on D Long-Term Mort- 
. a scald etme diensconenih 17,578 2 6 
Interim Dividend on (~ smed!- donoguaehag oa : : 
Interim Dividend on Ordinary Shares ...... ’ 293,359 7 6 
Leaving available for distribution .............00..ssssesssessereeneeres __ 619,959 15 3 
‘ SuUREEEEENRREEE 
3 BALANCE SHEET AT 31ST MARCH, 1936. 
; : = ——————————————e er 
@ LIABILITIES. SSETS. 
d CAPITAL— £ s. d. £ s. d. Coin, Reserve Bank Notes, and Deu with £ s. d. £ 
w w Preference A fully-paid {1 seametoane to the Bankers sathdchin anda utes cukiiionmamemibvcsabes 6,913,141 011 
: New Cccemnanen ee 500,000 0 - Government eh aaa, , Fijian, and one 
rf C Long-Term -paid {1 Shares amoan Administration ............ccccsesseeeeees 108, 15 0 
 : issued Term Morigage fuly-paid a 234,375 0 0 Balances Due by other Banks... ‘558 9 1 
as D Long-Term id {1 Shares .. 468,750 0 0 Money at Call and Short Notice, Government 
co © Preference B full £ issued to the ties and other Securities in London ...... 8,172,420 0 8 
Be New Zealand Government ...................-+ 1,375,000 0 0 Bills Receivable in London and in transit ......... 2,274,871 7 4 
. & Ordinary fully-paid {1 Shares .................. 3,750,000 0 0 New Zealand Government Securities ............... 3,397,057 19 6 
- # —_———————_ 6,328,125 0 0 Australian Government Securities .................. 4,587,813 7 0 
— = TE oo cenennninibergsinennngiencosecsecenessonqpeomgihareees 3,575,000 0 0 Municipal and other Local Bodies’ Securities . 318,345 16 1 
ime {8 Long-Term Mortgage Debenture Stock ...............-seceeseeeeesees 607,050 0 0 Remittances in transit between Branches ...... 1,784,411 1 4 
> & PUR OEEIED pass csepaccenngn-nheppagensooncocosccensangpenivtoeagalpe 324,452 5 0 entices 
- De Ot test agtnaiamneinideansiaeenentinthiannastabdipetgig.suibicaindaneehe 35,740,430 5 4 Ne cee ee a eee ee 6. ss owessadinmnpiscéesneeeiline 
| = Due to Other Banks — ..,....0-.-..sesenenerscsennenennennece 73,034 1 7 Other Advances and Securities and Debts due to the Bank, after 
2 deducting provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts 
- .... 3,759,174 11 6 Landed Property, Premises, €tc..........0.0...sssesseseees ste 
. & . 426,000 0 0 Liabilities of Customers for’ Aouniaana, per contra oh 
y cceptances j > 37,016 2 6 Long-Term Mortgage Department ..................c-s-cseseseeeeeeesseeees 
Gi, @ Transfers from Long-Term Mortgage Department ................-. 321,039 7 7 
fa 2 Balance of Profit and L0ss ...........00.00.scs.ssessessssecerseensseeenses 619,959 15 3 
: & wa 
+2 : £51,811,281 8 9 
3 4 LONG-TERM MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT. 
8 
in £ s4. 
3 ee MORTGAGE FUND— DED a conshonwinnessipnenmnsundicdientanadadnsltdeiiat ied aciltt i Mesa 
|= II; siinieilcshdidinditieeniten diidiainbeaniteseciepsittiies Serovenssooeagiedgge stoves 703,125 0 0 ILS UE .nciciererhsemeninatiaienuapirepemennida 
SadncevslignaliinitedEinenpbecavanpegnnyséccsenpuepmcceness 607,050 0 0 


£1,310,175 0 0 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 





£ s. 4d. £ a 4, . 
Dividend on C Long-Term Mortgage Shares ...... 7,031 5 0 Balance at 3lst March, 1935 ..........caccoeseeseeenee ‘ 
Dividend on D Long-Term Mortgage Shares...... 17,578 2 6 
i Dividend on Preference B Shares..................... 0 : 
~~—<“<«s*é‘«zR E Dividend om Ordinary Share CCappittal ............... 0 


CORR eee EERO RRO REE eE REE EOE ee 


eee ne neeeeeneneee 


EOE Ree TREO ERE TE DETER ee eee eee eee Eee eee eeeenes 


eR ER ERE POORER ERSTE EE RERE EE ESHER ESE SERS R ESET Eee 
errr rrry 
Werte eee neneene 


ee eneeeenee 








293,359 7 6 Less—Salaries and Allowances 
Balance, being Profit for the year .................. 565,181 9 9 at Head Office and 225 
p To which has to be added :— Branches and Agencies ...... 526,181 12 11 
' Amount brought forward from last year sion 348,137 13 0 Directors’ Se in- 
913,319 2 9 ae ia Australia 
bi Less Dividend paid, as above «0.0.0... 293/359 General a including me ° 2 
gt 619,959 15 3 rent, seinem telegrams, 
ei) postages, travelling, repairs 
et to premises, etc. ............... = 15 4 
at Audit Account ...... 130 0 0 3 
at Rates and Taxes.................. 291" 19211 5 a 
bi ——— _ 3,900 19 10 ig 






= — = ——— = 5 = = = ——— — ha 
RESERVE F FUND. ad 


2 rates 
pa ae ae 
SOG, 
















Balance ...... stseeneneeneaesrseneneenens siesisallans pemiennsaiicheaan oleate iia 0 ‘ Balance per last Statement. ...............cccsssseesasesnpeasenvesevensens 
e250 0 0 
A. HEMPTON, Chiet Auditor. F. W. DAWSON, General Manager. A. W. HALL, Accountant. 
‘ ' LONDON OFFICE: 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 8 
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